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PREFACE 

survey has a twofold purpose. Firstly, we have 
sought to supply the student of Arab history— as well 
as him who utilizes Arabic sources for philological or archeo- 
logical studies — \nth a concise account of various feudal 
systems which existed in the countries and periods covered 
by our work, and ^vith lists of principal technical terms 
relating to them, which are wanting as a rule in Arabic 
vocabularies. Secondly, we have aimed at providing the 
student of the modern Middle East with a key to such vestiges 
of feudal relations as are still traceable in these countries 
including brief notes on the history of at least those prominent 

families the share of which in the feudal past was most 
remarkable. 

My grateful thanks are due to the Council of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, under whose segis this work is published. 
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FEUDALISM IN EGYPT, SYRIA, PALESTINE, 

AND THE LEBANON, 1250-1900 

I. The Feudal Troops of the Mamluks 
^PHE ruling caste of the Mamluk state (1250-1517 = 

A.H. 648-923) was organized as feudal cavalry, consisting 
almost exclusively of foreigners of various origin ; in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries mostly natives of the 
Golden Horde, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries mostly 
Caucasians and especially Circassians.^ All of them denoted 
themselves as “ Turks ”, since their common language, which 
distinguished them from the despised natives, was a Turkish 
dialect. The literature written in this language is poor 2 and 
almost unpublished, so that all studies relating to the Mamluk 
state must be based upon the plentiful Arabic sources. It is 
necessary, however, to keep in mind that in regard to every 
non-Turkish technical term which we find in these sources 
a possibility exists of its being not the genuine term employed 
by the lords but only its more or less faithful translation, 
invented by their native clerks. All knights and emirs had to 

be, at least nominally,* Moslems. 

This feudal army, commanded by an elected sultan, * consisted 

» I have treated this question in 1935, pp. 231-248. Dimi^ql, 

p. 264, 1. 7, and Ibn Khaldun, v, pp. 372-3, may be added to the sources 
enumerated there. The minority was of most heterogeneous stock, including 
West Europeans (Suluk, h », P- 236 ; Hawadith, pp. 339, 691), and Jews 

(SaUiawi, v, p. 197 ; Ibn lyas, iv, p. 237). 

• The study of this “ Turkish ” by natives was restrained by the 
unfavourable attitude of the rulers (Zahiri, p. 99, 11. 20-1 ; Sakhawi, vii, 
p. 160, No. 398), though those native clerks who overcame this difficulty 
had a particularly high standing. 

» Cf. Khitat. ii, p. 22, 11. 26-34, and Ibn Qajar, iii, p. 263, U. 16-17. 

• The title of sultan was inherited by the Ayyubid and Mamluk rulers 
from the Fatimid viziers (Baha’ al-Din Ibn Shaddad. ed. Cairo, a.h. 1346, 
p. 29, 1. 1). The electoral body consisted of those “emirs of 100” who 
resided in Cairo ; the preferred candidate was for the most part either a 
son of a former sultan or the Egyptian generalissimo {atdbak aWamkir). 
A Syrian governor-general could only capture the throne by a civil war, 
and controversies among the electors were also often settled in this way. 
After the election, the investiture by the caliph took place. 
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of three principal corps : (a) ajndd al-halqa, i.e. the knights 
who were in the sultan’s service without being his freedmen ; 
(6) the royal mamluks, who were freedmen of the reigning 
sultan {mushtarawdt) , of the former sultans {suUdniyya) and 
of dead emirs (sayfiyya) ; (c) the emirs and their mamluks.^ 
As particular units within the 'first corps we may mention 
(a) al-hahriyya, viz. the descendants of the mamluk corps of 
the Ayyubid sultan, al-Salih Ayyub. Since Sultan Qalaun 
they became the guardians of gates of the citadel of Cairo 


(which included the royal palace) 
of the sultan on his travels.^ (6) 


bodyguards 


ijndd 


emirs 


but whose social position was already equal to that of 


ijndd 


muqadda 


Among 


i naqib alf, i 
commanded 
' mamluks 


must note (a) al-Jchdssikiyyci, viz. personal aides-de-camp and 
messengers of the sultan,® and (6) muqaddamu l-mamdlik, 
the eunuchs who were military instructors of the young 


mamluks. 

mamluks 


military 


mamdlik al-kitdbiyya, having 


ghilmdn) 


^ Sttbb, iv, p. 14, I. 8, to p. 16, 1. 11. Jpaw* al-Subh, i, p. 244, 1. 18, to 
p. 245, 1. 18. Nujum, vi, p. 386, 1. 17, to p. 387, 1. 9. Zahiri, p. 113, 11. 4-18 ; 
p. 116, 11. 7-19. 

2 Khitat, ii, p. 217, U. 20-3. Zahirl, p. 116, 1. 18. Sub^, iv, p. 16, 11. 9-11. 
Paw' al-Subh, i, p. 245, 11. 16-17. Ibn lyas, i, p. 331, 11. 3-5. There were 
also divisions of al-babriyya in Syro-Palestinian provinces {Subb, iv, p. 182, 
on Damascus ; Zahirl, p. 132, on al-Karak). 

® Zahiri, p. 115, 11. 17-20. On the term qaranls (or qardnisa, sing, qimas), 
cf. my notes in 1935, pp. 243-4. Their privileges dated only from 

Sultan Barquq. 

* Khitat, ii, p. 216, 11. 5-6 ; p. 218, 11. 8-9. Zahiri, p. 116, 1. 17. Svhh, iv, 
p. 16, 1. 7. 

^ Zahiri, pp. 115-16 ; cf. Ibn lyas, iv, p. 358, U. 14-15. In the lists of 
the Mamluk army in 1315 the terms khassikiyya and kharjiyya designate 
respectively senior and junior emirs of each grade ( Khitat. ii, p. 217, 1. 37, 
to p. 218, 1. 5). 
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although being equal to them in legal respect. Those of the 
sultan were trained in the barracks {tibaq, sing, tabaqa) of 
the citadel of Cairo.' The title of “ emir ”, employed by the 
Arabic-writing clerks as translation of “ bey ”,2 was accorded 
to every knight in official documents addressed to him, and 
there were some ajndd al-halqa who had in their service 1-4 
mamluks ^ ; however, the historiographers (excepting Ibn 
Yahya) denote as emirs only those feudatories who had in 
their service not less than 5 mamluks. An “ emir of 100 ” 
had in his service 100 (and sometimes up to 120) mamluks * ; 
an “ emir al-tablalchdna ” ® — 40 (and sometimes up to 80) ; 
an “ emir of 10 ” — 10 (and sometimes 20) ; an “ emir of 5 ” 
— 5. In the case of war an “ emir of 100 ” commanded also 


000 


of 100 and commander (muqaddam) 
“commander”, and even “emir of 1 


000 


merely 


000 


Ibn lyas). As regards the royal mamluks, being on 


commanded 


commander 


mamluks under his orders, were fixed 
case by the sultan,® whereas ajndd al-h 


000 ” in a fixed 


* iii, p. 481, 1. 18. Zahiri, p. 27, II. 6-7. Hawadith, p. 668, 11. 2-3. 
Some mvqaddamu l-mamaUk served as superintendents of barracks, and 
were denoted as aghaunt al-fibaq (cf. Ibn lyas, i, p. 168, 1. 6 ; iv, p. 486) ; 
the remaining were entrusted only with instruction. 

* Poliak in R£I., 1936, p. 264. n. 3. 

» Id. in R£I., 1936, p. 247, n. 4. 

* These private mamluks were denoted as mamdlik al-umara' {Nujum, vi, 
p. 387), jund (or ajnad) aUumara' (Ehifaf, ii, p. 216 ; Subb, vii, p. 169),’ 
taujoMyya {Subb, vii, p. 169 ; Ibn Yahyb, pp. 79, 93-4 ; Ibn al-Shibna, 
p. 226 ; not to be confounded with eunuchs, as Quatrem^re does in Suluk, 

I, ii, p. 132), and fawdri* (Khifaf, ii, p. 216 ; Subb, iv, p. 16), the latter 
term being also applied to other knights. 

® = Before whose house a military orchestra played several times eveiy 
day, like before the house of an “ emir of 100 ” ; cf. Sulfik, i, i, pp. 173-4, 
n. 64 ; Ibn lyas, v, p. 270, 11. 11-21. 

* Ibn lyas, iv, p. 61, 11. 6-7 ; p. 99, 1. 8 ; p. 106, 11. 19-21 ; v, n. 126 

II. 19-21. ^ 

’’ Kh}M, i, p. 87, 1. 39, to p. 88, 1. 10. Nujum, vi, p. 387, 11. 1-2. 
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In reward for the service (Miidma), the royal^ mamluks 
held fiefs and received a monthly pecuniary pay {jdmaUyya), 
an annual pecuniary allowance for the purchase of dresses 
(kiswa), regular allocations in kind {rawdtib)—mea.t (daily), 
sheep before the feast of ‘Id al-Nahr {dahdyd), barley for 
horses, cloths for tents {mm)— and extraordinary pecumary 
grants (nafaqa) in the case of war, on the accession of a new 
sultan {nafaqat al-hay'a) or merely to make them more 
satisfied with the government.^ In 1395 Sultan Barquq 
transformed the fief of his late son (an “emir of 100”), 
Muhammad, into a royal domain, the revenues of which 
were devoted to the payment of jdmaUyya to the royal 
mamluks. The department established for the administration of 
this domain, diwdn [al-iqtd^] al-mufrad or al-dlwdn al-mufrad, 
was managed by the royal major-domo, al-ustdddr 
al-kablr (hence it was denoted also as diwdn al-ustdddriyya) . 
Afterwards this ‘ department was charged with additional 
duties (it had to supply Uswa and barley to the royal 
mamluks, salary and barley to civil and religious officials of 
the sultan and to his commercial agents), and in order to 
meet the cost of these responsibilities it received new estates 
(former fiefs) and the right to levy money from Egyptian 
district governors and Bedouin shaykhs for their appoint- 
ment.^ For the supply of meat to the royal mamluks 
the Egyptian vizier was responsible, and his department 
{diwdn al-wizdfa or diwdn al-dawla) also had in its disposition 
particular sources of revenue : landed estates, specified taxes, 
mines of natron in al-Tarrana.* The supply of ^hdyd, of 
munitions in the case of war, and sometimes of uniforms, was 


^ See, e.g. Ibn lyas, ii, p. 57, 11. 20-1 ; p. 304, 1. 21 ; iv, pp. 13-14, 
177, 235, 369 ; Subh, iv, p. 51, 1. 8 ; Nujum, vi, p. 387, 11. 5-6. “ Nafaqat 
al-salfana ” (Ibn lyas, i, p. 260, 1. 10) = “ nafaqcU al-bay*a 
2 Nujum, V, p. 626, 11. 6-13 ; vi, p. 104, 1. 20 ; p .493, 11. 12-14. Manhal, v, 
f. 1096. Haioadith, -p. 28, 1. 5 ; p. 691. Zahiri, p. 106,' 11. 21-2 ; p. 107, 
11. 4-17. Suluk, I, i, pp. 25-7, n. 25. Subb, iii, p. 457, U. 2-7 ; vi, p. 216, 

1 . 6 . 

8 Hawddith, pp. 253-4, 292, 321, 691. Zahiri, p. 97, 11. 15-21. Subh iii, 
DD. 455-6. 
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among the duties of another royal office, the similarly 
organized dJwdn al-khdss, established by Sultan Muhammad 
b. Qalaun and conducted by ndzir al-khdss, with whose duties 
the vizier was formerly charged.^ This division of the trea.«iry 
into independent departments, each having its owm revenues 
and responsible for particular items of the state budget, 
was caused by financial difficulties, but was unable to over- 
come them, although the managers of departments gradually 
became their farmers. 

The knights of al-halqa held fiefs, and prior to 1298 they 
and their servants received meals from the “ emirs of 100 ” 
to whom they were attached, mudd/iin.^ The emirs held 
fiefs, received nafaqa before going to war, and those of them 
who dwelt in Cairo received fixed allocations of meat, bread, 
spices, vegetable oil, and forage, and the most influential also 
dresses and wax.^ Twice a year the sultan gave to the emirs 
of Cairo horses as gifts, ^ and the most influential of them 
often received allodial lands and houses.® In winter the 
royal mamluks and the emirs of Cairo received, instead 
of barley, strips of the great royal pasturage in the 
neighbourhood of Giza, sown with clover and lucern-grass, 
and denoted in Arabic as al-rabV and in Turkish as otldq 
(in Arabized form itldq-dt). The size of these strips varied 
from half a fadddn ® to hundreds of fadddns, according to the 
grade of each holder and to the number of his horses. The 
strips were redivided each year by the vizier.’ Sometimes 

1 Zahiri, pp. 108-9. Subh, iii, p. 456. 

* KhikU. i, p. 87, 1. 39, to p. 88, 1. 2. 

’ 8ubh, iv, p. 61, 11. 7-8. Jkiv)' al-Subb, i, p. 258, 11. 15-16. 

‘ E&ifat, ii. P. 216, U. 29-30. 

» Subb, iv, p. 66, 11. 14r-17. 

* The Egyptian fadddn was prior to Muhammad 'Ali 6929 square 
metres, but he gradually reduced it to 4200,83, i.e. about an acre (see 
e.g. Jabarti, iv, p. 208, II. 24 ff. ; Prince Omar Toussoun, Mimoire aur lea 
financea de V£gypte, Cairo, 1924, pp. 116-19). 

^ Suluk, I, i, pp. 16-17, n. 16. Khitat. ii, p. 216, 11. 28-30. Ibn lyas, i, 
pp. 137, 242 ; ii, pp. 64, 180, 247, 313, 314, 318 ; iv, pp. 283, 336, 482 ; 
V, pp. 266-7. Subb, iii, p- 466, 11. 3-4. Nujum, vi, pp. 261, 263. Hatvddith, 
pp. 19, 94, 261, 462, 466, 537. Manbcd, i, f. 21a. 
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a feudatory (as some other persons and institutions) received 
from the sultan a regular pecumary present, masmuh?- The 
private mamluks received no fiefs or allowances from the 
sultan, but each emir was obliged to divide two-thirds of 
the revenue of his fief among his mamluks, by granting 
them either portions of his fief ^ or pecumary allowances from 
its revenue.3 He was, however, entitled to give them uneven 
shares,^ and even, on condition of their explicit consent, to 
take for himself more than a third.® The emir paid them also 


portions of the nafaqa received by him. 

The contingent of troops was not fixed. Some sources 
ascribe to prominent reigns great numbers of the royal 
mamluks, e.g. about 16,000 under Baybars I, 12,000 (or 

7,000) under Qalaun, 12,000 under Khalil, more than 12,000 
mushtarawdt under Muhammad b. Qalaun ® ; it seems, how- 
ever, that they never exceeded several thousands.’ Under 
Muhammad b. Qalaun al-khdssikiyya amounted to 40, under 
Barsbay to 1,000, under al-Ghawri to 1,200.8 xhe total 
number of muqaddamu l-nKunalik amounted in 1315 to 40,® 


while that of aghawdt al-tibdq was probably equal to the 


number of barracks, viz. 12.^® In the time of peace all the 


royal mamluks were concentrated in Egypt (and accord- 
ingly only there we find lands allotted to d. al-mufrad and 


1 SaWiawi, i, p. 61, 1. 20 ; p. 63, 11. 19, 22. HaivadiOi, p. 253, 11. 11-14. 
CIA., ii (A), Syrie du Nord, No. 44. Possibly identical with mu'taddat 
in Ibn lyas, iv, p. 43, 11. 16-16 ; p. 46, 11. 19-21. 

2 Khifaf, ii, p. 216, 1. 2. Nuwayri, viii, p. 207, 11. 1-5. 

3 Ibn lyas, ii, p. 337, 11. 21-6. The third which remained to the emir 
was denoted as his AMas (Nuwayri, viii, p. 207, 11. 3, 6 ; Ibn Yahya, p. 92, 
1. 19, to p. 94, 1. 10), or l^assa (Subb, vi, p. 201, 1. 19). 

* KhiUU. ii, p. 216, 1. 11. 

5 Ibid., 1. 3. 

® Zahiri, p. 116, 11. 7-8. Khitaf, i, p. 96, U. 5-6. Ibn ly^, i, p. 173, 1. 14. 

7 In 1315 there were 2,000 common mamluks and 40 muqaddatm ; about a 

hundred years later the total number of the royal mamluks smd of 

the Egyptian knights of al-halqa was less than 6,000, and among them less 
than 1,000 were real warriors ( Khitat. i, p. 96, 11. 12-14 ; ii, p. 218, U. 9-10). 

® Zahiri, p. 1 16, 11. 1-3. Ibn lyas, v, p. 6, 11. 5-6. 

9 khifaf, ii, p. 218, U. 8-9. 

19 ?ahiri, p. 27, U. 5-7. 
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d. al-tvizdra) ; most of them dwelt in Cairo, where they hired 
private houses with stables.' As regards the emirs and the 
knights of al-halqa, it must be remembered that the Mamluk 
state was divided into several provinces (inanuilik), which 
replaced the former Ayyubid and Latin states, and that each 
province had its own emirs and knights, who dwelt for the 
most part in its administrative centre. The fief of an emir 
(or knight) was in the province where he served, and con- 
sequently on his transfer from one province to another he 
received a new fief.® Only in exceptional cases, when there 
were no vacant ® fiefs in his new province, or as a special 
favour of the sultan, he retained his former fief.^ The emirs 
were everywhere created directly by the sultan,^ but the 
Syro-Palestinian knights of al-halqa were recommended to 
the sultan by the governors-general of their respective 
provinces, and the governor-general’s name was mentioned 
in their feudal charters.® In a.h. 815 and 875 the sultan 
accorded for a short time the right to dub emirs and knights 
in Syria and in Palestine, and to grant them fiefs, to the 
emir who commanded in chief the local troops (Nawruz 
al-Hafiu in the first case, Yashbak al-Dawadar in the second).’ 
According to Zahiri,® who indicates in general the greatest 

^ Ibn lyas, iv, p. 369. 

* HatvadiA, p. 350, 1. 12 ; p. 357, U. 13-15 ; p. 372, 1. 19 ; p. 662, I. 6. 
Nujum, vi, p. 314, 1. 6. 

* The vacant fief is denoted as shaahir (Nujum, vii, p. 851, 1. 12), mahlul 
I Khitat. ii, p. 217, 1. 15), mutawaffir (Ibn lyas, ii, p. 277), muwaffar (Nujum, 
vi, p. 68, 1. 17), and mu'a khkha r (Nujum, vi, p. 7, 1. 14). 

* A. F.,i V, p. 61, 1. 29 ; p. 71, 11. 26-7 ; p. 74, 11. 6-8. Manhal, iii, f. 36a, 

I. 11 ; f. 486, 1. 1. Ibn lyas, iv, p. 125, 1. 21. 

» Subh, iv, p. 50, 1. 16, to p. 51, 1. 2. Khitat, ii. p. 217, U. 24-6. 

* Subh, iv, p. 51, II. 3-6 ; p. 184, 11. 13-15 ; p. 217, U. 6-7 ; xii, p. 21, 

II. 1^17 ; p. 218, 1. 19. 

^ Ibn lyas, i, p. 358, 1. 8 ; ii, p. 127, 11. 2-7. Nujum, vi, p. 314, 1. 1. 

^ pp. 104, 131-5. Sometimes it is not clear whether he includes those 
emirs who held administrative dignities in general figures, and then we 
have decided according to the relative significance of the province in 
question. According to SubJ^, iv, p. 182, U. 16-20, there were in the province 
of Damascus up to ten “ emirs of 100 ”, 40-150 emirs al-tabl., 2,150 (!) 
” emirs of 10 The governors-general were as a rule ” emirs of 100 
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province 


of Damascus ( = South Syria, most of the Lebanon, Northern 
Trans-Jordan, Samaria and Northern Judaea) 12 emirs 


in the province of Safad ( 


emirs, 12,000 knights 
fralilee^ 3 al-tahl., ab 


in that of Gaza ( = the 


emirs, 1,000 knights of al-halqa ; 
south-western corner of Palestine) 2 emirs al-tabl., 1,000 
knights of al-halqa ; in that of Tripoli ( = the region of 
Tripoli and the modern land of the ‘Alawis) 4 “ emirs of 100 ”, 
10 emirs al-tabl., about 30 lower emirs, 3-4,000 kmghts of 
al-halqa ; in that of Ha 
emirs, about 3-4,000 knights 


tabl 


6-9 “ emirs of 100 ”, 

4 

knights of al-halqa ; 


emirs al-tabl., 20 lower emirs, 6,000 
that of Malatva 8 emirs al-tabl.. 


province of al-Karak ( = 
no detailed data. Muqsid 


\, 1,000 knights of al-halqa ; on the 
Southern Trans- Jordan) he supplies 


provmce 


Damascus 8 “ emirs of 100 ”, 21 al-tabl., 22 “ emirs 




emirs 


emirs 


Egypt was from the military standpoint 


provmce 


local knights of al-halq 
Sometimes there was. he 


annual 


of which was less than 400 or 600 dinars jaysl^,) without 

consulting the sultan. ^ Under the first Mamluk sultans there 

were in Egypt 24 “ emirs of 100 ” ; after the foundation of 

d. al-mufrad their number sunk to 18-20 (because some 

vacant fiefs of them became its domains) ; imder Sultan 

I^u^qadam to 13 ; under Jaqmaq to 11 ; in a.h. 908 it 

was again 24, and in a.h. 920 it rose to 27.^ The number of 

lower emirs was constantly shifting.* In 1315 the total figure 

* 

^ Cited by Gaudefroy-Demombynes, pp. 142, 234. 

® Ibn lyas, i, p. 229, 11. 2-4. Suluk, i, ii, p. 96, n. 113. 

® Subi', iv, p. 14, 11. 13-18. HawadiUi, p. 452, 1. 21. Nujum, vii, p. 237, 
1. 13. Ibn lyas, iv, p. 30, 1. 14 ; p. 358, 1. 6 ; p. 434, 1. 7. 

* Sub^, iv, p. 16. Paw' al-Svhi^, i, p. 245. 
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of Egyptian emirs al-tabl. and “ emirs of 10 ” was 491, and 
in 1516 it amounted to more than 300, which was an increase 
in comparison with the immediately preceding period.^ In 
1315 there were in Eg\^t 8,932 knights (and 204 officers) 
of al-halqa, whereas in 1418 those who dwelt in Cairo (= the 
majority) were scarcely more than 400.^ In consequence, the 
real number of knights of al-halqa who were commanded by 
an “ emir of 100 ” was as a rule much less than the nominal 
thousand. 

There were also auxiliary troops of natives : (a) Turcoman 
and Kurdish shepherd tribes, employed by the Mamluks as 
military colonists in all parts of Syria, Palestine and the 
Lebanon.® In 1267 Baybars I settled Turcomans in the 
Palestinian maritime plain as guardians against the invasions 
of Crusaders,* and in 1306 the region of Kasrawan (in the 
North Lebanon) was divided into fiefs among 300 Turcoman 
knights, who had to watch shores and routes from Antalyas 
(near Beirut) to the boundary of the province of Tripoli.® 
Influential tribal chieftains had the grade of emirs (of 10, 20, 
and al-tabl.), but they were not equal to the “ Turkish ” emirs 
of the same grades, the distinction being emphasized by 
the external form of their feudal charters.® (6) Bedouin 
tribes, the chieftains of which held fiefs on the condition 
of guarding roads and punishing highwaymen,’ sending horses 


* Kh}M> P* 217, 1. 37, to p. 218, 1. 6. Ibn lyas, v, p. 5, 11. 8-9. 

* KhiMf p. 218, 11.8-11. Nujum, vi, pp. 388-9. The figure 24,000 
{ShiM, i, p. 95, 1. 11 ; ^ahiri, pp. 104, 116), is based upon the supposition 
that the number of thousands of these knights should he equal to the 
number of “ emirs of 100 ”, and upon the confusion with the total con- 
tingent of the Egyptian army in 1316 ( Khitai. ii, p. 217, 1. 36). 

* Zahiii, p. 106. 8'ubh, iii, p. 182 ; vii, pp. 190, 282 ; xii, p. 218. Nujum, 
▼i, p. 364. Ibn al-l^ihna. pp. 228, 264. Ibn Yahya, pp. 107, 182. 

* Svluk, I, ii, p. 61. Cf. 8%tbb, xii, p. 218, 1. 16. 

* Ibn Yahya, pp. 33, 37, 42, 169. Cf. ghidyaq, pp. 212, 346. 

* ^ubb, vii, p. 190, 11. 6-7, 17 ; xiii, p. 168, 1. 19 ; p. 198, 11. 10-11. 

^ Ibn Khaldun, v, p. 383, 11. 16-16 ; vi, p. 6, 11. 2-3, 9, 22 ; p. 9, 1. 12. 
8ubb, iii, p. 468, 1. 4. 8uluk, l, i, pp. 169-170. Every chieftain was 
responsible for a specified territorial division (darak), and his watchmen 
{Htufara') camped there in their tents on roads : Subb, xiii, p. 96, 11. 14-19* 
Nujum, vi, p. 292, 1. 3 ; p. 481, 1. 8. 
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as annual gifts to the sultan, i and supplying in the case 
of emergency an auxiliary cavalry.^ The chieftains of 
al-Sharqiyya and of the Sinaitic desert had an additional 
duty, to supply post-horses for the lines Bilbays-Damietta 
and Bilbays-al-Kharruba (the latter being a portion of the 
line Cairo-Damascus).3 ^ humbler chieftain al-arab) 

was reckoned a knight of al-Mqa,^ a more influential had the 
title of emir, without being equal to a Turkish emir. 
A quite exceptional position was held by the chief emir of 
Al ® Fadl (the family which dominated the northern SjTTian 
desert, possible ancestors or kinsmen of the tribe of the same 
name which roams to-day to the east of the Lake Tiberias), 
denoted as ‘ ‘ the king of the bedouins ” or “ the emir of the 
desert ”.® Sometimes, not being content with their Syrian 
fiefs, Al Fa(Jl passed for some time to the side of the Iranian 
Mongols, and the fiefs granted to them in such cases by the 
Mongols contained almost the whole of Iraq.’ The chief 
emir granted fiefs to those bedouins who were in his service,® 


1 TaWif, p. 110, 11. 14-15. Subi^, xii, p. 127, 11. 15-17 ; p. 135, II. 1-2. 

* Nujum, vi, p. 71, 1. 15, to p. 72, 1. 4. Ibn Khaldun, p. 6, 1. 9. Ibn 
lyas, i, p. 331, 11. 7-10. 

® Subi., iii, p. 458, 1. 4 ; xiv, p. 377, 11. 1-3. 

* SubT),, iii, p. 458, 11. 3-4. 

® The family names of aristocratic families were very seldom derived, 
as in Eimope, from the locality of the hereditary fief (e.g. the family al- 
Sharinqa^i in Egypt in the fifteenth century : SalAawi, viii, p. 203, 1. 23)* 
The foreign-bom knights called themselves after their former masters : 
under the Mamluks : Jakam min ‘A wad or Jakam al-‘Awa<Ji = Jakam, 
a freedman of ‘Awad ; under the Ottomans : Murad-bey Mufiammad = the 
bey Murad, a freedman of Muhammad. The family names of natives 
(and awlad al-nas) were for the most part personal names or nicknames 
of their ancestors, preceded under the Mamluks by ibn (in the singular), 
banu, awlad, or al (in the plural), and under the Ottomans employed accord- 
ing to the following examples : (a) sing. : X. Shihab = X. al-Shihabi. 
plur. : Banu (or Al, Bayt) Shihab = al-Shihabiyyun = al-Shibabiwa ; 
(6) sing. : X. al-Khazin. plur. : al-Khawazina = Banu (or Al, Bayt) 
al-Khazin. 

® “ Malik al-^arab,” “ amir al-mala' ” : Nujum, vi, p. 283, 1. 18 ; p. 800, 
1 . 12 . 


^ Suluk, I, ii, p. 17. A. F., iv, p. 73, 1. 19 ; p. 85, 1. 28. Ibn ^ajar, iv, 
p. 370, 1. 9. Ibn BaUu^a, i, p. 171, 1. 2. 

® Ta'rtf, p. 1 10, 1. 4 (possibly they were reckoned his mamluks). 
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but there were also some other members of his family who 
received from the sultan the title of emir and fiefs.^ Al ‘All 
{a branch of Al Fadh roaming in the plain of Damascus), 
Al Murra (or Mira, Mini’, in the Hauran) and Banu ‘Uqba (in 
Moab) had also respectively a chief emir and several sub- 
ordinate emirs ; B. Mahdi (in Gilead) 1-4 emirs ; some- 
times the higher chieftains of Jarm (in the province of Gaza), 
Zubayd, and al-Ma^ariqa (scattered in Syria), were also 
dubbed emirs.® In Egypt there were at the commencement 
of the Mamluk epoch, according to al-Hamdanl, at least 12 
bedouin dynasties of emirs (5 in the south, 7 in al-^arqiyya), 
but none of them retained its influence until the end of this 
epoch.® The emigration of the Hawwara tribe from al-Buhayra 
to Upper Egjqjt in the fourteenth century brought to their 
chieftains, B. ‘Umar, the dignity of emirs.* Other families of 
bedouin emirs in Eg}q)t towards the end of the Mamluk 
epoch were : B. al-Ahdab ® in Upper Egypt, B. Baqar ® 
in al-Sharqiyya, B. Ba^^dad ’ in al-Gharbivya, B. Mur‘a ® in 
al-Buha}nra. (c) Syro-Palestinian and Lebanese tribes of 
cultivators, designated as al-‘ashtr, al-\ishrdn, or al-^ ashd' ir 
In the case of war the government hired the tribesmen as 
mercenary footmen, armed with arrows and stones. We hear 
in this connection especially on (1) tribesmen of Samarian 

* Ibid., p. 79, 1. 15, to p. 80, 1. 1. A. F., iv, p. 81, U. 1-2 ; p. 01, 
U. 17-18 ; p. 148, 1. 31. 

* Cf. the lists of Syro-Palestinian bedouin tribes in Ta'rtf, pp. 79-80 ; 
Subh, iv, pp. 203-216, 231-2, 242-3 ; vii, pp. 184-9 ; Ibn Khaldun, vi, 
pp. 6-11. JUuqaid, cited by Gaudefroy-Demombynes, p. 200, n. 1. Zahiri, 
p. 1.32, 1. 13 ; p. 136, 1. 6. 

* Cf. the detailed lists in Ta*rif, pp. 76-7 ; 8ubl^, iv, 67-72 ; vii, pp. 160-2. 

* (the aforementioned lists). Ibn lyas, ii, pp. 96, 166, 171, 180-2, 
229, 233, 240, 248, 279, etc. 

* Mentioned in a.h. 754 as chieftains of the ‘Arak tribe (Ibn lyas, i, 
p. 200), in A.H. 928 as chieftains of Hawwara (ibid., v, pp. 429, 431). 

* Ibn lyas, i, p. 331 ; ii, pp. 127, 197 ; v, pp. 108, 235, etc. Of the 
Judham tribe. 

^ Ibn lyas, ii, p. 105 ; v, p. 431. 

' Many times in the voLb. iv-v of Ibn lyas. 

* This appellation is treated by me in B£I., 1934, pp. 264-5. 
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hills, ^ who were denoted also as “ bedouins ( urhan), but 
are not mentioned in the lists of genuine bedouin tribes, and 
on (2) Lebanese tribesmen,^ but also on those of the provinces- 
of Tripoli, Safad, and Aleppo.® Sometimes they were also 
hired as horsemen : according to Zahiri ^ al-a^nr were 
headed by 35 chieftains {muqaddamun) , who could mobilize 
up to 35,000 horsemen, while 180,000 could be supplied by 
the Turcomans, more than 20,000 by the Kurds, and 93,000 
by the bedouins (29,000 Syro -Palestinian, 33,000 Egyptian, 
31,000 of the Hijaz and Mesopotamia). The most impor- 
tant families of chieftains were (1) B. Subh (or Subayh) 
the foremost Lebanese chieftains under the first Mamliik 
sultans ® ; (2) B. Bi^ara, the most important chieftains of 
al-a^r in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the centre 
of whose activities seems to be that Shi‘ite region which, 
forms now, under the name of Bilad Bi^ara, the southern 
part of the Lebanese Eepublic ® ; (3) B. al-Hana^, in the 
al-Biqa‘ plain and in the neighbourhood of Hama, destroyed 
at the time of the Ottoman conquest (the survivors were 
exterminated in 1541) ’ ; (4) B. al-Hamra’ in the plain of 
al-Biqa‘, fief-holders in the fourteenth and fifteenth, 
centuries ® ; (5) B. Buhtur, denoted also as A1 Tanuldi, 
chieftains of the al-Gharb region near Beirut, fief-holders 
since 1147,® who retained their influence after the Ottoman 

1 Ibn lyas, i, pp. 281, 292, 329, 342, 353 ; ii, pp. 109, 123, 260, 252 ; 

iv, pp. 408, 448 ; v, pp. 88, 239, 377. Mujir, pp. 666, 673, 675-6. EaxoadiOt, 
pp. 701, 709. 

“ Ibn Yaby^, pp. 105-6. 

® Ibn al-Shitina, p. 264, 1. 4. Nujum, vi, p. 49, U. 6-6 ; p. 94, 1. 11. 

xii, p, 109, 1. 6 (on Him?). 

* p. 105, U. 16-17. Cf. Ibn'iyas, p. 331, 1. 10. 

® Ibn Yaby^, pp. 33, 34, 84, 96, 105, 136. Anonym, pp. 140, 144. Taqtpim, 
p. 40, n. 1. Manhal, iv, f. 686. Shidyaq. pp. 48, 49, 250. 

8 Nujum, vi, pp. 1 14, 778. HawadiOi, pp. 66, 109. Ibn lyas, ii, p. 238. 
SalAawI, iii, p. 138. Ibn Tulun, Sasa'il Ta'rikhiuua (Damascus, a.h. 1348), 
iv, p. 60. In A.H. 824 they founded a new town on the site of 

’ Ibn Yahy$, p. 198. Ibn lyas, v, pp. 104, 106, 114, 248. Rustem, 
pp. 56-6. Shidyaq, pp. 246, 261, 348. 

8 Ibn Yahya, pp. Ill, 164, 184, 226-6, 231. Myaq, pp. 1666, 243. 

» Ibn Yahya, p. 46, U. 7 S. Ibn Hajar, ii, pp. 54-6, No. 1586. audyaq, 

p. 224, 1. 18 fif. . j H 
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conquest and were exterminated in 1G33 ; (6) the RamtunI • 
chieftains in the same ret^ion, tief-holders since 1309, regarded 
by the dynasty of B. Ma*n in the seventeenth century as their 
ancestors ' ; (7) B. Abl 1-Jay.^ of tlie same region, enemies of 
B. Buhtur,^ claimed by the modern Arslan emirs as their 
ancestors * ; (8) B. Ismail and (9) B. ‘Abd al-Qadir, who 
disputed under the Circassian sultans the dignity of the 
supreme shayl^ of the Samarian tribes, shay}^ jabal 

Nabulus*; (10) as regard the claim of the ^ihab emirs, 
chieftains of Wadi 1-Taym under the Ottoman rule (and 
chief emirs of the Lebanon between 1697-1841), that they 
held this chieftainship since Saladin,® the Mamluk sources 
contain too little information on this region, so that we are 
not able to accept or to reject it. B. al-Hana.^, B. al-Hamra’, 
B. Ismail, and B. ‘Abd al-Qadir were semi-bedouins ; 
B. Bi^ara and B. §ubh probably writes ® ; chieftains of 
al-Gharb outwardly Sunnis, in reality Druses.’ Most of them 
were reckoned knights of al-halqa and low emirs, the grade 
of emir al-tabl. being accorded only as an exceptional favour 

^ Poliak in R£I., 1935, p. 247, n. 6. Ibn Yabya, pp. 158-165. Manhal, 
iii, f. 8a. Ibn L pp> 540-1, No. 1462. The tradition on the descent 

of B. Ma'n from a bedouin emir, Ma‘n, who allegedly settled in the Lebanon 
in 1120 (Shidyaq. pp. 1626, 247), is a late fable, just as that upon their 
descent from Crusaders (in European sources). Ibn Yaby& does not know 
at all those members of this family who lived in the Mamluk epoch according 
to Shidyaq, and the chieftains of al-ghuf were then not B. Ma'n (as alleged 
by Shidyaq) but B. Mi'^ad (Ibn Yabya, p. 173, 1. 5). It seems from ghidyaq, 
p. 114, that after the Ram^uni pedigree had been abandoned by B. Ma'n, 
it was claimed by the family of ‘Alam al-Din (who exterminated B. Buhtur 
in 1633 and were exterminated in their turn in 1700) ; they, however, not 
only introduced in it some confusion and could not establish a continuous 
line of names since that time, but alleged that the first Ram(uni emir 
('Alam al-Din) was a member of B. Buhtur and seceded from them in 1301. 

* Ibn Yahya, pp. 47, 59, 69, 72-3, 81-2, 94, 97, 98, 99, 133, 180, 186, 
190, 200. 

* Shidyaq. pp. 668-676. 

* HawddiQi, p. 216. Ibn lyas, ii, pp. 221, 234, 278. Mujir, pp. 666, 669, 
675. Sakhawi. i, p. 10 ; viii, p. 70, No. 129. 

* Shidyaq. pp. 44 ff. 

* Of. <^6, iv, p. 163, 1. 13 : p. 154, 1. 14. 

’ Cf. ibn Yahy», p. 47, U. 2-6 and n. 2 ; p. 158, 1. 11 ; p. 182, 1. 22. 
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to individuals, (d) Isma‘ills, whose territory contained the 
castles Masyaf, al-Rusafa, al- Kh awabi, al-Qadmus, al-Kahf, 
al-Maniqa, and al-‘Ullayqa (in the modern land of the 
‘Alawls). In 1269 this country (except Masyaf) became the 
fief of the Isma‘ili chief, Mubarak b. Rida , dubbed amir 
al-tablaMdna.^ In 1271 it was completely annexed to the 
Mamluk state, and the chieftains acquired a quite particular 
status : their duty was to send courageous terrorists against 
the sultan’s enemies, they had no fiefs but received allowances 
from the revenue of these castles, and they were denoted in 

ofl&cial letters not as emirs but as atdbaks.^ 

There were also small native auxiliary forces which were 
not organized on the tribal principle, and are not mentioned 
among the fief-holders : baldsiyya and ghilman suUdniyya.^ 
In the fleet the sailors were considered as workers, whose 
duty was to build, repair, and conduct ships, whereas the 
warriors (ghuzat) consisted of mamluks and auxiliary troops. 
Shortly before the last Mamluk-Ottoman war, Sultan 
al-Ghawri hired an Ottoman admiral, Salman, and his 2,000 
seamen to conduct the war against the Portuguese on the 
Red Sea.^ The same sultan established the corps of mercenary 
musketeers and artillerymen, al-tabaqa al-Jchdmisa,^ which 
consisted of awldd al-nds,^ Turcomans, Persians, etc. 

The feudal aristocracy had considerable privileges. The 
lawsuits relating to the knights and emirs and to their fiefs 
were settled not by the qddis and according to the Islamic 
law, but by the military judges (hujjdh) and according to the 
siydsa, laws based upon the rules (“ the Great Yasa ”) of 

^ Suluk, I, ii, p. 80. 

2 Ibn al-Shibna, p. 265. Subh, iv, p. 146 ; vii, p. 228. 

® e.g. Ibn lyas, ii, p. 180 ; Hawadith, p. 190 ; Zaliirt, p. 132. 

* Ibn lyas, iv, pp. 365, 459 ; v, p. 199. He returned when Egypt was 
already Ottoman. 

® Ibn lyas, iv, pp. 206, 259, 269, 331, 360, 369, 436, etc. 

* = “ Persons of noble birth ” : the natives descended from “ Turkish ” 
ancestors (and particularly the descendants of emirs). On their identity 
with banu l-atrdk, cf. Ibn lyas, iv, p. 136, 11. 5, 8, 16. 
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Chingiz Khan.^ Only the members of military class had coats 
of arms,® and they strove to make horse riding their 
exclusive prerogative.® Their turban (tahflfa) was distinct 
from that of the natives (‘fwtdma), and only those of them who 
held fiefs directly from the sultan were entitled to gilded 
spurs and to embroideries (tirdz) on their sleeves.* Many 
ofiices {al-tvazaif al-jayshiifya), not necessarily of military 
character, were reserved for knights and emirs only ; but 
we often find “ men of the sword ” entrusted even with offices 
which had to be assigned, according to custom, to native 
religious and civil officials {al-wazaif al-dlniyya and al-wam’if 
al-dlwdniyya) The qualities which the accomplished knight 
had to possess, are to be defined rather as “ physical 
culture ” than as “ chivalry ” ; among their “ branches ” 
(anw^a* or funun al-furusiyya) we find * the correct use of 
bridle and spurs, the knowledge of pedigrees of horses, races, 
wrestling, lance exercises, the preparation of bows and 
arrows and their use, etc. The order of knights devoted 
to Muhammad's posterity, al-futuwwa, which was headed by 
the sultan and open to native knights,’ ceased to exist in 
the fourteenth century, probably owing to the growing 
exclusiveness of the “ Turkish ” nobility. 


^ Cf. the sources enumerated by me in R^I., 1936, pp. 235-6. Al-Qhawri 
temporarily suspended the military courts of justice in a.h. 910 and 919 


(Ibn lyas, iv, pp. 77, 302, 312, 318, 320), but the final blow was given by 
the Ottoman conquest. The bedouins had their own bujjab (A. F., iv, 
p. 113, 11. 12—13 ; Manhal, iv, f. 198a, 1. 19), who probably decided according 
to tribal custom. 


• Mayer, p. 3. This question is further elucidated by the same author 
in his article in Syria, xviii, 1937, pp. 389-393. 

• Hatoaditii, pp. 76, 77, 91, 634, 638. 

‘ Ehifat, ii, p. 217, D. 11-12. 

® e.g. the superintendent of waqfs (nd:;tr al-atvqaf) was often an emir, 
although this dignity was among al-waja'if al-diniyya ; cf. Zahiri, p. 116, 
11. 12-13 ; Paw' aUSvhh, i, p. 261, U. 3-6 ; Manhal, iv, f. 1796. 

• SaHiawI, iii, p. 41, 11. 10-11 ; p. 308, 11. 26-6 ; vi, p. 228, 11. 16-16. 
HawadiOi, p. 686, 11. 1-2. Cf. the expression 'Urn al-furusiyya (Ibn lyos, ii, 
p. 87, 1. 22). 

’ Suluk, I, i, p. 68, 163, 212, 223. Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, pp. 64 flf. 
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There remained in Syria and in Palestine, after their con- 
quest by the Mamluks in 1260, Latin enclaves (until 1291), 
Ayyubid enclaves (al-Karak until 1263, Hims until 1264, 
Sahyun until 1271, Hama until 1341), and two native states : 
the Druse Kasrawan (until 1300) and the Nusayri Amal 
al-Zinniyyln (until 1306).^ Whereas the Latin and native 
enclaves were independent of the Mamluk state,^ the 
Ayyubid were its feudatories. The Sultan of Hama was 
entitled, according to the patent of 1313, to maintain 500 
knights in his service, and consulted the Ma ml u k sultan 
whenever he wished to create an emir.® Sometimes there were 
in al-Karak and in Sahyun feudatory rulers of mamluk 
stock, denoted respectively as Sultans and emirs ^ ; but in 
general the Mamluks regarded Syria, Palestine, and the 
Lebanon as integral parts of their state, and divided them into 
the usual fiefs,® whereas other countries captured by them (as 

1 Cf. Poliak in R£I., 1934, p. 265 ; 1936, pp. 264r-5. These regions 

probably were loose confederations of tribal chieftains (cf. on Kasrawan 
the later traditions in Shidyaq, pp. 208-212, which exaggerate the 
part played then by the Maronites). After the conquest these chieftains 
received no fiefs in their own regions, but those of them who emigrated 
from Kasrawan to Tripoli were dubbed knights of al-ialqa (Ibn Yahya, 
p. 32, 1. 7 ; read akhbaz !). 

^ Two rebel chieftains succeeded in establishing for a short time indepen- 
dent states : the bedouin sultan Hisn al-Din b. Tha‘lab, ruler of Upper 
Egypt under Aybak, Qutuz, and Baybars I (Ta*rif, p. 188, 11. 6-12 ; Siibit, iv, 
p. 68, 11. 1-9 ; Suluk, i, i, pp. 40-2), and the Turcoman emir Faris, ruler 
of North-West Syria between a.h. 806-8, who confirmed the fiefs of those 
Mamluk knights who consented to serve him {Manhal, iv, £F. 205-6 ; Sakhawf. 
vi, p. 163, No. 540). 

3 A. F., iv, p. 74, U. 23-7. Subh iv, p. 237, 11. 13-16. 

* The contingent of troops maintained in al-Karak by the locad sultans 
was greater than the troops stationed there when it was a simple province 
of the Mamluk state (cf. Manhal, v, f. 112a, on Sultan Baraka-Khma). 
In Sahyun the emir Sunqur al-A^qar was entitled between 1280-7 to 
maintain 600 knights {Suluk, n, i, pp. 30-1), and Baybars al-Jashnildr 
received in 1310 the right to maintain 100 (A. F., iv, p. 60, 11. 1-2, 30), 
but was arrested on his way thither. 

3 Among the emirs who received fiefs in the Palestinian maritime plain 
in 1264, we find Badr al-Din Muhammad, a son of Berke-Khan b. Juchi 
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Barca, Nubia, the Hijaz, the Yaiuan, Cyprus, Diyar Bakr) 
remained autonomous tributary states. The emir of Medina 
held a small fief in Egypt.' 

(the niler of the Golden Horde and the suzerain of the Mainluk state) : 
Sulik, 1 , ii, p. 14 (cf. 1935, p. 233). 

* Ibn al'Jran, p. 133, 1. 12 ; p. 144, 1. 21. Ibn Hajnr, iii, p. 150, 

1 . 10 . 


II. The Mamluk Fiefs 

Tlie Mamluk fief, denoted as , Jchubz, or was 

a source of revenue, temporarily conceded by the state to 
a knight or emir, and bringing an average yearly income 
corresponding to his military grade. In consequence of the 
agrarian character of the countries in question, most of the 
fiefs were landed estates, but many of them were annual 
allowances from the revenue of a tax, custom, or excise 
levied by the central government ; mines or specified taxes, 
customs and excises levied by the fief-holders in places which 
belonged to the central government, etc.^ Land being regarded 
only as a source of revenue, the territorial fief was not an 
expanse containing villages, forests, mountains, meadows, 
and deserts, but it consisted as a rule only of lands bringing 
a fixed income, viz. of cultivated lands which belonged to the 
inhabited places enumerated in the feudal charter.® In the 
Moslem world uncultivated lands were always considered 

^ Cf. my notes on these terms in JJRAS., 1937, p. 99. The term ig/a‘ 
was sometimes employed also for the domams of d. al-mufrad ' and 
d. al-dawla {Hawadiih, pp. 253, 292, 321, 413), possibly because most of 
their revenue was distributed among the knights. The same may be said 
on the designation aqdtV sultdniyya for the crown domains in Bgypt 
after the Ottoman conquest (cf. Ibn lyas, v, p. 420, 11. 8, 20, and 
pp. 403-5). The domains held by the sultan Tor his private expenses are 
never referred to as iqta^. 

^ Cf. the cases cited by me in JRAS.j 1937, pp. 101-2. The extraction 
of salt from the river Nahr al-Dhahab was a portion of the fief of the 
governor-general of Aleppo (Ibn al-^ifina, p. 47, 11. 14^15). 

® The Egyptian forests were held by the sultan I Khitat. i, p. 110, U. 30-1, 
37, to p. Ill, 1. 10), most of the Lebanese and Syro-Palestinian utilized 
by the neighbours without restraint (Dimi^qi, p. 199, 11. 13 flF. ; Ibn 
al-Shihna. p. 127, 1. 12). The hunting of birds was monopolized in Egypt 
by the sultan’s court (Zahiri, p. 115, 1. 4; pp. 127-8; Sttbh* iv» p. 22, 
11. 14-16). The sultan had also habitual himting grounds in the Libyan 
desert, between the Pyramids and al-Hamamat in al-Bubayra (A. F., iv, 
pp. 30, 31, 93 ; Subi^ xiv, pp. 166-171 ; Manhcd, iii, f. 64o ; f. 148a), 
and the Syro-Palestinian governors-general had theirs in uncultivated 
regions {Subb, iv, p. 217, 11. 9-13) ; but these hunting grounds were not 
a part of their igfd\ and were utilized only during a specified season. 
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as lmo^vned, the right of pasturage on tliem ^ being accorded 
to all herd-owners. On the other hand, although the 
sultan sometimes delimited the grazing grounds of bedouin 
and Turcoman tribes, ^ it was only a means to avoid feuds 
among them, and in general it did not give them any additional 
rights in these regions : e.g. the habitual encampments of 
Al Fadl in the desert were not included in their fiefs,^ which 
consisted only of cultivated lands, villages, and towns. More- 
over the villages and towns of which a fief consisted were 
not necessarily adjacent or neighbouring ; on the contrary, 
a Syrian, Palestinian, or Lebanese fief was, after 1313, scattered 
as a rule in various parts of that province in which the knight 


Egypt 


Egypt 


fixed 


villages ; of a royal mamluk — sometimes a village, more 
often only half a village or less ; of a knight of al-halqa — 
only a portion of a village.^ Since 1313—15 the sultan often 
granted portions of different villages instead of a whole 
village, and small portions of several scattered villages 
instead of a great portion of a single village.® As we 
have sought to prove in JRAS., 1937, pp. 104-6, the 
arable lands being annually redivided among the peasant 
clans of which the village community consisted, and each 

share of the common arable, 
the distribution of a single village among several feudatories 

meant in practice that each of them was the lord of a particular 

* And on the cultivable lands of villages after the harvest, cf. Subh, vii, 
p. 203, 11. 16 fF., and the Ottoman Land Code of 1868, art. 126. In Egypt] 
however, the Mamluk fief-holders levied taxes on herds pastured on those 
lands which officially belonged to the villages held by them. 

* Suluk, n, i, p. 23. N ujum, vi, p. 340, 1. 7. The Kurdish tribes are less 

frequently mentioned by the sources because of their smaller number • 

most of them immigrated to Syria only after 1268 (Suluk, i, i, pp. 79-80’ 
83 ; Ta'rif, p. Ill, U. 10-11). . . PP J »u, 

* A. F., iv, p. 73, 11. 18-24 ; p. 81, 1. 1. 

* Hi, p. 467, 1. 16, to p. 468, 1. 2. 

‘ Shifaf, i. p. 90. U. 6-8 = Manhal, v, f. 96o, 11. 19-20. Ibn Yahya, p. 164, 
U* 4— 6* * 
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clan. The towns conceded as fiefs were then scarcely more 
than large villages ; we may mention among them Sarmm,i 
Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man ^ and Salamiya ® in North Syria ; Nablus ^ 
in Palestine ; U^mun,® Damanhur,® Atfih,’ Aswan, and 
‘Ay^ab ® in Eg 3 rpt. Really great cities (as Cairo, Damascus, 
Aleppo) , where the maj ority of emirs and kmghts dwelt, were 
divided into small allodial ground-plots, and their affairs were 
managed by the sultan or his local representative ( = the 

governor-general). 

The grant and supervision of fiefs were committed to the 

government department denoted as diwdn al-jay^ or 
d. al-iqtd\^ The central ofiace in Cairo was divided into two 

principal sections : d. al-jaysh al-misri, devoted to Egypt, 
and d. al-jaysh al-shdrm, devoted to Syria, Palestine, and the 
Lebanon.! 0 Each of them was managed by a clerk denoted 
as mustawfi (sometimes also mutawalll, sahib, or kdtib) of the 
respective section.^! Two humbler mustawfis were entrusted 

1 Included in the fiefs of Al Fadl (A. F., iv, p. 73, 1. 19 p. 120, 1. 2 ; 

p. 142, 1. 26 ; p. 144, 1. 9). Centre of soap industry (Ibn i» p. 145). 

2 Granted in a.h. 716 to the emir Muhammad of Al Fadl (A. F., iv, p. 83, 

3 Included in the fiefs of Al Fadl since a.h. 658 : A. F., iii, p. 214, 1. 26 ; 

Ibn Khaldun, vi, p. 9, 1. 9 ; Subh iv, p. 206, 1. 7. 

* At the end of the Ayyubid domination and in the commencement of 

the Mamluk it was usually divided between two “ Turkish ” emirs : 
Suluk, I, i, p. 83 ; i, ii, pp. 172-3 ; Manhal, i, f- 5o- 

® Sometimes granted as fief to some “ emir of 100 (Ibn al-Ji an, p. 46 ; 

Ibn Duqmaq, V, p. 69). Centre of the district ahDaqahliyya wa-l-Murtafeiyya. 

« Ibn al-Ji‘an, p. 116 ; Ibn Duqmaq, p. 101. Centre of the al-Buhayra 
district. 

’ Ibn al-Ji‘an, p. 147. Centre of the al-A^fihiyya district. 

8 According to Ibn al-Ji‘an, in 1375 their lord Avas the governor-general 
of Upper Egypt, and in his own time the emir Ya^bak al-Dawadar. 

® Ta^rlf, p. 88, 1. 18 ; p. 89, 11. 8—9. Kh itut, ii, p. 217, 11. 18, 28. 

Zahirl, p. 103, 11. 15-19. 

Suluk, I, i, pp. 202-5, n. 85. Ibn lyas, iv, p. 35, 11. 5-6, 16 ; v, p. 4, 11. 8, 18. 
Sal*awi, xi, p. 241, 11. 2-5. On the book-keeping of d. al-jaysft, see Nuwayri, 
viii, pp. 200-13. Yahya ibn al-Ji‘an, the mustawfi of Egypt in a.h. 88^ 
(Ibn lyas, ii, pp. 174, 196), gives in his al-Tuhfa al-Saniyya a detailed 
comparison of the distribution of Egyptian lands in 1375 and in his own 

time. 
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respectively with fiefs of the betlouins and with fiefs granted 
as pensions.^ The chief manager, ndzir [(Uwan] al-jay^, was 
responsible directly to the sultan, whereas his assistant, 
sahib dlivdn al-jaij.^, was a subordinate of the vice-sultan.'* 
There were branches of d. al-jay.^ in all centres of provinces.^ 
The revenue of fiefs was calculated by d. in a 

fictitious monetary unit, denoted as cruulr jay^, which varied 
in 1315 from 10 to 7 dirhems (according to the fief-holder’s 
grade), in 1375 had a uniform value of 13^ dirhems, and 
afterwards lost all connection with the real monetary units, 
but was still employed to express the approximate proportion 
of revenues of various villages. \V e possess two lists of the 
‘»6fa (= the yearly average revenue, when expressed in d.j.) 


Egyptia 


One of them is 


from 1315, while the other, of more vague and elastic nature, 
seems to be the scale used throughout the Mamluk epoch. 
We learn from them that the fief of an “ emir of 100 ” brought 


000 


000 




emir of 5 


000-1 


II 1315 : 85-100,000) ; of an emir 
(in 1315 : 15-40,000) ; of an “ emir 
nd less (in 1315 : 5-10,000) ; of an 
’ 3,000 ; of a royal mamluk (in 1315) 
of a knight of al-halqa from 260 and more 


000 


300-1,000) 


which were derived in reality by the fief-holder from his 
fief, but only those levied according to al-sana al-ji 
or al-sana al-kharajiyya,^ the calendar year employed by 
d. al-jaysh in its calculations, which was identical with the 
Coptic solar year but was numbered according to that Moslem 
year in which it began. These revenues were denoted as 


* Siduk, loc. cit. The mustawfi td-subba, who euperviaed the cadastral 
surveys, was not a clerk of d. al-jayeh but a subordinate of the vizier 

{Subb, xi, p. 94 ; Pom>’ <tl-Subh, i» p. 251). 

* » Subh, iv, p. 16. 11. 17-19 ; p. 17, U. 13, 18-19. 

* According to Zahiri, p. 134, 1. 8, also in Alexandria. 

* I have compared these lists in a more detailed manner in JRAS,, 

1937, pp. 99-103. 

® Subb, xiii, p. 97, 1. 11. Ibn lyas, i, p. 169, 1. 9 ; iv, p. 392, 1. 19. 
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al-mdl al-khardiil^ while the taxes levied according to the 
lunar Moslem months were called al-mdl al-hildVi.^ The 
solar year being longer than the lunar by d. al-jay^ 
had to blot out in its accounts every 33rd khardjl year in 
order to adapt the dates of these years to those of the Moslem. 
In reahty this operation {tahwll al-sinin) was carried out 
only exceptionally,® so that during most of the Mamluk 
epoch the feudatories could levy taxes from the peasants 
according to lunar years. ^ Sometimes the state obliged them 
(or their heirs) to transfer to the treasury the additional sums 
levied by them owing to the difference of the solar and lunar 
years, al-tafdwut al-jaysjn.^ This action took place after the 
feudatory’s retirement, transfer to another province, or death, 
when the department called d. al-sultdn or d. al-murtaja‘ 
(and managed by mustawfi l-murtaja^) had to decide 
whether he had levied, in his fief, taxes in advance for a 
longer period than that of his actual service.® The vacant 
fief was managed and exploited by the department designated 
as diwdn al-dhaTchira until its grant by the sultan to another 
feudatory.'^ The clerks of d. al-jaysh had to survey every 
three years the state of cultivation of feudal lands and the 
taxes actually levied by their holders.® In practice, however, 
as we see from the work of Ibn al-Jl'an, the figures regarding 

^ Nuwa}^-!, viii, p. 245, 11. 8 ff. Khitat, i, p. 103, 11. 22 flF. Subh, iii, p. 452, 
11. 14 ff. 

2 NuwayrI, viii, pp. 228-233. Khitat. i, p. 107, 11. 6-9. /Su5$, iii, p. 471. 

® Cf. the real cases (Ibn lyas, i, p. 159, 1. 9 ; Ibn Khaldun, v, p. 410, 
11. 7-10 ; Subh, xiii, pp. 75-9), and the theoretic calculation in Subby xiii, 

p. 62, 11. 1-8. 

* The primary purpose of the tabunl was to prevent such a levy : Sitbby xiii , 
p. 55, 11. 16 flF. 

® Ibn Khaldun, v, p. 410, 1. 9. NuwayrI, viii, p. 201, U. 16 ff. Abu 

1-Fida’, iv, p. 149, 11. 11—14. CIA., Syrie du Nord, No. 44 (misunderstood 
by Becker in Der Islam, i, p. 98). 

® NuwayrI, viii, p. 201, 11. 6 ff. Khitat, ii, p. 217, 11. 29-31. Subb, iv, 
p. 33, 1. 16. Zahirl, p. 110, 11. 4—7. CIA., Syrie du Nord, No. 44. Sakhawl. x, 
p. 289, 11. 14r-18. 

’ Ibn lyas, ii, p. 277, 1. 16 ; p. 305, 1. 8 ; iv, p. 14, 1. 16. HatoddiA, 
p. 418, 1. 8 ; p. 452, 11. 18-20. Zahirl, p. 110, 11. 3—4. 

® NuwayrI, viii, p. 297, 11. 7-1*3. 
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the extent of lands belonging to Egyptian villages and their 
quality were copied until the end of the Mamluk epoch from 
the registers of the cadastral survey of 1315d As regards 
the 'ibra, d. al-jay.^ was able as a rule to record only the 
cases of its diminution, because otherwise the feudatories 
were unwilling to reveal the real condition of their fiefs, 
fearing that the 'ibra's growth would induce the government 
to diminish the fief’s extent.® 

The sultans struggled to make the fief-holders more and 
more dependent on the central government. At the beginning 
of the Mamluk epoch w’e still find the influence of the Latin 
and Ayyubid feudal systems, which made the fief-holders 
hereditary rulers of their respective regions.® The means 
employed by the sultans to put an end to it was the rawk, 
i.e. redistribution of lands between the sultan and the 
feudatories. As I have suggested in anortier place,* the idea 
was of Mongol origin, but the details of its execution were 
copied from the annual redivisions of lands among the 
members of the village community. A speedy cadastral 
survey (kash f al-bildd) was made ; then the estates were 
divided into royal and feudal ; the feudal lands were 
redivided into the necessary number of fiefs of various grades, 
and the fiefs of each grade were distributed by a drawing of 


* Cf. Ibn al-Ji‘an, p. 6, I. 16 ; p. 6, 11. 10-11 ; p. 39, 1. 3 ; p. 99, 1. 7 ; 
p. 106, 1. 25, etc. (note the exceptions in p. 139, 11. 1-2, 27). 

* Cf. Ibn al-Ji*an (especially p. 65, 1. 16 ; p. 80, 1. 17 ; p. 138, 1. 11 ; 
p. 160, 1. 16) ; Subb, iii, p. 442, U. 12-20 ; PaW' al-Subb, i, p. 258, 11. 23 flF. 

* On the Latin influence, cf. my notes in JR AS., 1937, pp. 97-9. 

* R£I., 1935, pp. 239-241. •. PP- 82-3, employs the term rawk 

to denote the periodical redivisions of the state domains among tax-farmers 
under the Fatimids, which were also preceded by cadastral surveys but 
were not such faithful reproductions of the redistributions of common 
lands in villages as the Mamluk rawks. We And already under the 
‘Abbasids the idea that the Kharaji lands and their revenues are a common 
property of the Moslems in the same manner as the lands of a village are 
a common property of the villagers (cf. the use of fay' in Abu Yusuf’s 
Sitdb tU- Kharaj. ed. Cairo a.h. 1346, p. 75, 1. 19 ; p. 95, 1. 20 ; p. 103, 1. 2 ; 
from p. 28, 1. 2, we may deduce that such explications of this term as 
are proposed by al-Mawardi and lexicographers are posterior inventions). 
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lots among the knights and emirs of that grade. There were 
three rawhs : al-rawk al-husdmi in Egypt in .1298 ^ ; al-rawk 
al-ndsiri in Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon in 1313 ^ ; 
al-rawk al-ndsiri in Egypt in 1315.® Prior to the rawks 
4 qirdts {qlrdt = ■^ ) of the Egjrptian lands belonged to the 
sultan (including the fiefs of the royal mamluks), 10 to 
the emirs (including the otldq pasturage), 10 to the kmghts of 
al-halqa ; in 1298 4 qirdts were allotted to the sultan as 
his private domain (al-khdss),'^ 9 to the fiefs of the royal 
mamluks and to secure their pay, 11 to the emirs and to the 
knights of al-halqa ; in 1315 10 qirdts were assigned to the 
royal al-khdss, 14 to the fiefs. Sultan al-A^raf Sha‘ban* 
diminished the extent of al-khdss, granting many lands as 
fiefs to his brothers and relatives,® but it retained such towns 
as Alexandria, Rosetta, and Damietta.® The domains of 
al-khdss in Syria aM in Palestine were also enlarged in 1313 
by the addition of the fertile plain of Damascus and of the 
villages which were employed as stations of post-horses on the 
route from Damascus to Egypt. Even more important was 
the fact that the feudatories received now fiefs consisting of 

^ Kintat, i, p. 88. Suluk, u, ii, p. 65. A. F., iv, p. 39. Ibn Khaldun, v, 
p. 410. $ubT},, iii, p. 436. Anonym, p. 45. Ibn Yabya, p. 96. Ibn lyas, i, 
p. 137 ; iv, p. 487. Manhal, v, f. 556. 

2 Ibn Yabya, pp. 79, 89-96. Anonym, p. 160. Ibn lyas, i, p. 159. 

Dh ahabI, ii, p. 170. Ibn Hajar, ii, p. 171. The local rawk of the governor- 

general of Gaza, Sanjar al-Jawli {Manhal, i, f. 16a), was possibly a part 
of the general. 

3 Khitat, i, pp. 88-91, 95 ; ii, pp. 217-19. Anonym, p. 164. Ibn lyas, i, 
p. 159. Subh, iii, p. 436 ; xiii, p. 181. Ibn al-Ji‘an, pp. 99, 106, 129, 138, 
139 (also merely al-rawk : pp. 5-7, 39, 116-17, 125, 127, 135-6, 171, 185). 
Ibn Hajar, i, p. 359. Manhal, v, f. 204a. 

* These domains, inherited by the subsequent sultans, must not be 
confounded with the sultan’s allodial estates, inherited by his heirs. 
After the establishment of d. al-khass the domains of al-khdss became its 
principal source of revenue. The distribution of lands into gtrd/s was 
probably based on the statistics regarding their ‘t6ra and not their extent. 
The diminution of the fiefs of the emirs and of the knights of al-hedqa in 
1298 cost to Sultan Lajin his throne and head, though he made a concession 
and allotted 1 1 qirdts to these fiefs instead of the originally intended 10. 

® Cf. Manhal, iii, f. 1516, and the index of personal names in Ibn al-Ji‘an. 

« Zahiri, p. 108. Ibn al-Ji’an, p. 138. 
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small portions dispersed in various places, where the lords, 
moreover, were strangers. ^ The remoteness of city-dwelling 
small feudatories from their fiefs obliged them, prior and 
subsequently to the rawks, to put their fiefs under the pro- 
tection (hinMya) of stronger persons, who managed the fiefs 
in return for a fee levied by them from the peasants and 
deducted from the rents transferred by them to the 
feudatories. In 1298 the government abolished the rule that 
the “emirs of 100” protected the fiefs of those knights of 
al-halqa who were commanded by them,** and afterwards the 
principal protector was the sultan himself through the 
medium of his bureaux : d. al-khdss, d. al-dawla, d. al-mufrad , 
d. al-^al^lra, and a special d. al- must a' jurat u’a-l-himdydt 
al-^anfa, founded by Sultan Faraj, which had in every 
town and great village of Egypt its representative, idstaddr.^ 
The administrative authorities were dissatisfied with the 
“ protection ”, because the local officials entrusted with it did 
not permit them to arrest anybody in the protected lands ; 
the feudatories — because the protector often took the whole 
revenue for himself.^ The right of “ protection ” could be 
transferred by one person (or institution) to another, and some- 
times the government even granted it as a portion of a fief, 

the protection fee being included in the total 'ibra of that 
fief.® 

Those fief-holders of whom the sultan was particularly 
suspicious were the govemors-general, district governors, 
and tribal chieftains. Although each governor-general was 

* Ibn Yabya, p. 91, U. 7-8. 

* Shifaf, i, p. 88, U. 5-10. 

» Zahiri, p. 97, I. 16 ; p. 107, 1. 8 ; p. 108, 1. 7 ; p. 109, 11. 12-13 ; p. 130, 
11. 12-13. i, p. Ill, 11. 26-8. Hatcadith, p. 253, 1. 15 ; p. 318, 1. 23. 

Ibn lyaa, iv, p. 262. 

* Shdoft i* p. 88, U. 5-7. Subbf Tii, p. 206, 11. 2—4. HawadiQi, p. 458 
11. 22-3. Ibn lyaa, iv, p. 485, 1. 12. 

® Nujum, vi, p. 585, 11. 9-10. On emirs who “ protected ” entire districts, 
cf. Svluk, I, i, p. 211 ; Ibn ^ajar, i, p. 478, 11. 3—4. On Quatrem^re’s 
attempts to explain the term himaya, cf. Suluk, i, i, pp. 211, 251 ; i, ii, 
p. 147 ; n, ii, p. 129. 
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designated as “ the king of the emirs ”, malik al-umard’ ^ 
the emirs of his province were not his vassals but the sultan s, 
and the document {taqlld) which conferred upon him the 
administrative authority over the province was distinct 
from his feudal charter, though issued simultaneously. In 
Egypt there were in the fourteenth century fiefs attached 
to the governorships, but they were scattered (partly or 
entirely) outside the districts ruled by the respective 
governors ^ ; at the time of Ibn al-Jl‘an these particular 
fiefs were no more existing, and the governors received fiefs 
on the same conditions as other feudatories.^ In Syria and in 
Palestine there were until the end of the Mamluk epoch 
fiefs connected with the offices of governors-general and 
governors,^ but it was not a common feature.® We learn from 
the feudal charters quoted by Ibn Yahya that under the 
Ayyubids and the first Mamluk sultans the Lebanese tribal 
chieftains had no fixed military duties, except the com- 
munication of intelligence regarding the activities of the 
Crusaders.® On the occasion of the conquest of Tripoli in 

1 Ibn Ta^ri Bird! deplores the fact that in his times this title was 
appropriated by district governors as well, even by those who were not 
appointed directly by the sultan but by some governor-general {Hawadith 
pp. 574—6, 672 ; cf. Suluk, i, ii, pp. 96—9, n. 113). 

2 Ibn al-jran, p. 22, 1. 17 ; p. 52, 1. 17 ; p. 56, 1. 2 ; p. 66, 1. 25 ; p. 102, 

1. 7 ; p. 103, 1. 27 ; p. 115, 1. 8 ; p. 121, 1. 13 ; p. 156, 1. 16, etc. Only the 

oases of the Libyan desert were granted as fiefs to their governors : 
TaWif, p. 175, 11. 18-20. 

2 The only Egyptian fief attached to an administrative post was then 
the fief of zimam al-adur al-shanfa, emir-eunuch entrusted with the sultsm’s 
harem : pp. 144, 168, 176, 194. As exception, the village Qa^ya near 
Pelusium (where duties on the goods transported from Syria to Egypt 
and from Egypt to Syria were levied) was granted in a.h. 916 as fief to the 
emir who commanded the local garrison : Ibn lyas, iv, pp. 192-3, 368. 

4 Ibn al-Shihna, p. 47, 11. 14-15 ; p. 261, 11. 3-5. Mujir, p. 423, U. 6-7. * 

The military judge of Aleppo also had a particular fief : Ibn al-Shihna 
p. 232, 1. 10. 

® Under Khuahqadam the governors-general of al-Karak received fiefe 
of “ emirs of 100 ” in the province of Damascus ; Hatoddith, p. 482, 1. 12 ; 
p. 508, 11. 15-20. 

“ As long as the Lebanon’s destiny was not clear, B. Buhtur used to 
receive feudal charters at the same time from the Latin rulers, from the 
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1289, which made the Mamluks much more powerful iii the 
Lebanon, Qahiun confiscated all the fiefs of the Lebanese 
chieftains and transformed them into the reserve of lands 
for the newly established al-halqa of Tripoli^ Afterwards 
the chieftains grailually recovered most of their fiefs, but 
this time they were created knights of aUhalqa or emirs of 
specified grades, ordered to maintain mamlfik troops corre- 
sponding to their rank, and made responsible for the watch 


of roads and shores in specified regions.-^ Often the village 
where a chieftain dwelt was not included in his fief, and he 


was there a tenant of another fief-holder.^ From the data 
compiled by I bn al-Jl an we may deduce that the bedouin 


fiefs in Egypt occupied in the fifteenth century a considerably 
greater portion of total lands than in the fourteenth, chiefly 
because the authorities while cruelly punishing the common 
bedouin rebels sought to attract the sympathy of chieftains. ^ 
As the contingent of troops was not fixed, the number of 
fiefs was also changeable : sometimes a fief corresponding 
to a higher grade was created through the addition of several 


Mamluk sultans (since Aybak) and from the Ayyubid sultan of Damascus, 
and they obtained a charter even from the Mongol general Hulagu, who 
invaded Syria in 1260 : Ibn Yahya, pp. 55-8, 61, 64, 80. 

* Ibn Yahya, pp. 77-8, 90. Ibn Hajar, ii, p. 55. The only exception 
was the fief of a certain Ibn al-Mu‘in. 

* Ibn Yahya. pp. 31, 42-3, 78, 89, 91, 134. Ibn Hajar, ii, p. 55. Shidyaq, 
p. 231. In 1313 the contingent of mamluks whom the chieftains had to 
maintain was increased (Ibn Yahya, p. 89, 1. 22, to p. 90, 1. 3 ; p. 90, 1. 23). 

The more influential chieftains used to receive the humbler into their 
service as mamluks (p. 97, 1. 3 ; p. 98, 11. 2-10). 

* After the rawk a Buhturi chieftain, Na^ir al-Din, was in his own viUage 

(A bayh) a tenant of a ** Turkish ” emir, i^aruja, whereas another chieftain, 

Sayf al-Din Mufrij, was in his own village (‘Aramun) a tenant of Nasir 

-al-Din (Ibn Yahya, pp. 93, 102-3 ; on i^aruja, cf. Ibn Hajar, ii, p. 198, 
No. 1954). 

* In A.H. 754 there were executed in Upper Egypt 700 rebels, but their 
ehieftain, Ibn al-Ahdab, was amnestied and returned to his post : Ibn 
lyas, i, p. 200, 11. 22-4. In al-Sharqiyva the bedouin chieftains held in 
1375 (either entirely or partly) 140 TMhiyas (territorial divisions, mostly 
identical with large villages), the registered 'ibra of which amounted to 
263, 384 d.j., and at the time of Ibn al>Ji‘am 189 ndbiyas, the registered 
*ibra of which amounted to 393, 212 d.j. 
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small fiefs, sometimes a large fief was divided mto several 

fiefs corresponding to a lower grade. ^ 
several tribal chieftains held a single fief 
7nundsafa), and the grade of each of the] 


common 


s determined 
fixed rules in 


emirs 


Mamluk 


sultans fiefs were hereditary, subject to loyal behaviour of then: 

- ^ I T 


mili 

emirs their sons 


received, when children,*allowances of money, meat, bread, and 
forage from the sultan, and when they became adults they 
nf nl-holaa.^ Afterwards the emirs were 


mamluks 


for the most part selected among the royal 
because of their good military training and of their personal 

attachment to their former master, to whom they owed their 

en of the same 


career. 


comra 


master made them a real political party, seeking to turn to 
their exclusive advantage the great distributions of fiefs 
which took place when a sultan (on his accession or in the 
case of a civil war) wished to acquire strong and numerous 


emir 


many fiefs became vacant, after their holders had been killed 
in war or died of plague.® 


Under the Circassian sultans the 


1 Haivddith, pp. 28, 322, 393, 510, 512, 557, 601-2. Ibn Yabya, p. 84, 
11. 11-12. Ibn Hajar, i, p. 478, 1. 4. 

2 Ibn Yabya, pp. 154, 156, 159, 164, 166, 178, 192, 194. Subh, xii, p. 423, 

^ 3^ We know cases of suicide and murder by exasperated candidates : 

Ibn lyas, i, p. 205 ; ii, pp. 225, 255, 295. - 

* Suluk, I, i, pp. 233^, 237 ; i, ii, pp. 17-18. Ta'rif, p. 93, 11. 6-7. 

5 Khitat, ii, p. 216, 11. 18-24. Daw' al-Subh, i, p. 258, 11. 18-20. 

« Subh iv, p. 15, 11. 18-19, and the biographical dictionaries {Manhal, 

Sakhawi, Ibn Hajar). 

7 “ Khushddshiyya ” ; on the etymology of this term, cf. StUiiky l, i, 
pp. 43-5, n. 61. 

® Ibn lyas, i, pp. 130, 132, 139, 190, 211, 213, 216, 240, 260, 280, 35-, 
381 ; ii, pp. 3, 11, 12, 16, 25, 41, 72, 93, 241, 277, 305. Suluh i, ii, p. 174. 
7*J itAii.m . vi. T>TV 9. 246. 512. Haxvddith, pp. 178, 183, 188, 334-6, 410, 620- 
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Caucasian nobility had the rij^ht of priority to fiefsd which 
was often contested by the freedmen of the reij^ning sultan.” 
The intervention of an influential person was also of much help 
in receiving a flef,^ and often flefs were simply sold, the seller 
being either the sultan in person or the former holder. 
Many fiefs of al-halqa were acquired by native officials 
(religious and civil) and merchants, who received in this way 
some rights of knights,^ and by private mamluks, who 

remained in the service of their lords.® As awhld al-ndx, 
who continued to receive fiefs of al-halqa,"^ became more and 
more a part of the civil population,® al-halqa gradually 
became a corps of no military value. In the fifteenth century 
its kmghts still had at least to send to war deputies or repre- 
sentatives (one to every two or four holders of small fiefs) or to 
pay for their exemption from service,® but during the last 
Mamluk-Ottoman war nothing of the kind was demanded 
from them. Fiefs of emirs and royal mamluks also 

could be sold,'® but such a fief-holder owed active military 
service, and in the case of his physical disability (blindness, 
chronic skin disease, weakness of old age, or even long 

A. F., iv, p. 36. In the fifteenth century all the members of such a party 
had the same blazon (Mayer, pp. 3, 33). 

• Manhal, iii, f. 186a, 11. 18-23. Zahiri, p. 115, 11. 18-19. 

• Hawadith, pp. 334-6. Ibn lyas, iv, pp. 107, 342, 356, 358. 

• Anonym, p. 46, 1. 3. Manhal, v, f. 197a, 11. 17-20. 

• Ibn lyas, i, p. 184. Hawadith, pp. 339, 596. 

» Subh, iv, p. 16, 1. 5. l)aw' al-Subh, i, p. 245, II. 13-14. Ibn Hajar, iv, 

p. 361, I. 9. Ibn lyas, i, p. 198, 1. 7. Saj^awi, viii, p. 282, 1. 8. Sometimes 
there was a special department (diwdn al-badal) for these transfers : 
Eh*fat, ii, p. 219 (cf. Sa}^awi, x, p. 109, 1. 9 : dallal al-iqfa'at = the broker 
of fiefs). Nujum, v, pp. 40, 423, calls it d. al-badhl, “ the office of bribery.” 

• The right to be at the same time private mamluks and knights of 
al-halqa was acquired by them in a.h. 678 and revoked in a.h. 821 : Sviulc, 
n, i, p. 17 ; Nujum, vi, pp. 386-7. 

’ Ibn lyas, iv, p. 136, 1. 5 ; p. 150, 1. 13. 

• Cf. ibid., p. 136, U. 9-10 ; p. loO, II. 17-18. 

• Ibn lyas, i, p. 331 ; ii, pp. 105, 230. Nujum, vi, pp. 71, 388-9. 

“ Hawaditt, pp. 339, 596, 690. Nujum, vi, p. 387. In this way some 
awlad al-nas became royal mamluks {Hawadith, p. 681). 
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sickness) the fief was taken back by the sultan.^ Fiefs allotted 
to tribal chieftains could be sold by their holders,^ and granted 
by the sultan (together with the offices attached to them) 
to whom he wished ^ ; but in general they remained vested 
in famihes belonging to the respective tribes. 

The fief was granted in response to either (a) a qissa^ 
written application submitted by the candidate to a vacant 
fief, or (b) a nuzul, announcement of the former feudatory 
that he wishes to surrender his fief to another person, or 
(c) an ishjiad, notice of two feudatories who desired to exchange 
their fiefs or to hold them in common, or (d) a mithdl, written 
by ndzir al-jaysh on the sultan’s order (if the mitiative 
belonged to the government). In all four cases the sultan 
(and in the case of small fiefs the vice-sultan) had to write 
on the document his approval (al-khcUt al-sharif, ‘aldmay 
yuktab), which contained only the word yuktab, “ it must be 
written.” The approved document remained in custody 
of some clerk of d. al-jaysh, who wrote then a new document, 
al-murabba‘ a al-jayshiyya (sometimes denoted also as mi^dl 
murabba^ or mustanad), which contained the sultan’s order “ to 
grant to X the fief which had been held by Y and con- 
sisted of such-and-such villages ” (or other sources of revenue). 
This document was sent by d. al-jaysh to the sultan’s chan- 
cellery {diwdn al-inshd'), the chief of which designated the clerk 
in whose custody it was to remain and who had to write the 
feudal charter, manshur. The charter was practically a copy of 
al-murabba‘a, preceded with numerous praises to the feudatory. 
The length of this preface, its opening words (“ al-hamd li-lldh” 
‘ ‘ ammd ba‘d,” or ‘ ‘ kharaia l-amr ’ ’ ) and the size of the paper upon 

1 A. F., iv, p. 54. Nujiim, vi, p. 856. Hawadith, pp. 215, 364, 511, 577. 

Manhal, ii, f. 31a ; iv, f. 4a. In exceptional cases sons of stiltans were 

dubbed emirs in their childhood (A. F., iv, p. 92. 1. 22 ; al-Ohawri’s son 
became amir akhur kabir, emir-inspector of royal stables). 

® Ibn Yahya, pp. 154, 184, 186-8, 192, 194. 

® Sultan Qaitbay made some of his mamluks shaukhs of bedouin tribes, 
and gave to Ya^bak al-Dawadar the post of the emir of the Hawwara 
tribe : Ibn lyas, ii, pp. 171, 302. 
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which the charter was written variwl accor.lhif; to tl.e era.le of 


the feudatory. 


Prior to the reign of al-A^raf Sha'ban the 

100 


tiujh 


, • * X O lACXlliU 

and titles were written. The fornuila of approval (Vz/dmu) 
which the sultan wrote on the charter consisted of some 
rehpous sentence, e.g. Msbl Allah (Aybak), al-musta^dn 
bi-llah (Baybars I), Allah amall (Muhammad b. Qalaiin). In 
the case of the Syro-Palestinian and Lebanese knights of 
al-halqa, al-murabba^a al-jay.±iyya (denoted in this case also as 
ntq^a) was written in the local branch of d. al-jaysh in virtue 
of a qissa, nuziil, iMdd, or mithdl approved by the governor- 
general , but then it was sent to Cairo, where it was dealt 
with as usual mithdl. The private mamluks received their 
feudal charters from their lords and not from the sultan’s 
d. al-ifu^a . The emirs were, however, bound to inform 
d. al-jay^ w’henever they received a mamluk in their service 
or discharged him.» The investiture of an emir included 
the presentation to him of a horn and a flag.2 

* For fuller particulars see Nuwayri, viii, pp. 207-210 ; Kfiifat ii 

PP* IP' 51, 184. 190, 217 ; vi, pp. 201-2 

-12, -23 ; XU, p. 218 ; xiu, pp. 153-199 ; Ibn Yabya (the charters quoted) • 

p. 11. 15-17. Yuttabat ” in Ibn lyas, iv, p. 130. 1. 7, is not an error 

as the^rtor thinks. The sales of fiefs were usually made valid by a nvziil 

The Druse emirs, entitled by their religious law to distribute their estates 

among the heirs according to their own decision (cf. Bouron, p. 314, and 

Volney, ii, p. 73), used to carry this distribution into effect by a imzul 

when they were still living. Simultaneously they wrote a testament (kiidb 

tamlik, nuzikl), which remained in the custody of their family and contained 

the same directions (Ibn Yabya. pp. 56. 60, 81, 130). The verb is employed 
as follows ; nazala *an ... li. .. . 

• ** Ummira bi-l-bna %oa-l-*a1am ” : Subh. iv. n. 70. 11. 2. 7. 0 l« 



III. 


Military 


After 


- - - * 

feudatories struggled for the power to convey to their 

« .n • A-A micon- 


descenaani^s au lefciau a, , 

ditioned by service. This struggle was facilitated by the 
existence of the particular category of estates granted as 
pension, arzag or rizag (sing, rizg or rizga)?- which »"»>- 

divided into (a) military, al-rizag al-jay^zyya or akh^^. 
and (b) religious, al-rizag al-ahhdsiyya * or o/iias.® In both 
cases they were lands granted away by the state not on the 
condition of military (or other) service but as chanty , 
‘aid sabU al-birr wa-l-sadaga.’ Al-rizag al-jaysUyya were 
fiefs granted away by d. al-jaysh to (a) emirs who could no 
more perform military duties because of their old age or 
illness ’ ; (b) emirs who for political reasons were dismi^ed 
and then, for the most part, relegated to Jerusalem ® ; (c) wives, 

. HaMtn. p. 57, 1. 17 1 p. 410, 11. 13-17 ; p. t’’; U- 
derived an income from a rizq). Ibn lyas, iv. p. 15. 11. 11, 18 . p. 138, 

U 4-19 ; P. 150, 11. 13-18. , 

^Ibn lyas, v, p. 420, 11. 7-9 ; p. 475, 11. 18-19 ; p. 480, 1. 20. 

3 Suluk, I, ii, pp. 159-161. The same word denoted sometimes aU the 

^‘^Nuwayri, viu, p. 209, 1. 1. Ibn Khaldun, v, p. 410, 1. 11. L 

p. no, 1. 17. Ibn lyas, iv, p. 136 ; v, pp. 219, 466, 475, 480- ^ 

^ 5 On their identity with al-rizaq al-abhasttjya, cf. Zahiri, p. 109, 11. 13-14 , 

Ibn lyas, v, p. 461, 11. 1—3. „ o ^ 

« Subh iv, p. 38, 11. 7-16. Paw' al-Subh, i. P- 250, 11. 22^. ^ JJ’ 

p. 69 11. 7-8. Almost in the same words Jabarti, iv, p. 93, 11. 19, 31 ; p. I4i, 

1. 32.’ Hence the adjective al-mabrura, employed in official documents m 

regard to these lands : Subh, vi, p. 185, 11. 16-20. ' 

7 Under the sultans Jaqmaq and JOiushqadam such an estate brought 

about 200,000 dirhems yearly ; Hawadith, p. 511, U. 8-9 ; p. 577, 1. 17. 
A retired emir (or knight), who was entitled to dweU wherever he hk^ 
was denoted as tarkhan {Subh, xiii, p. 48), whereas the term batfal designated 

especially him who was dismissed and banished. 

8 Subh, vii, p. 200, 11. 9-17. These estates were situated in those parts 

of Palestine which were included in the province 

p. 314, 1. 7). On Jerusalem as the principal place of bamshment tor emirs, 
cf. Manhal, i, ffi 21a, 158a, 162a, 1966, 197a, 200a ; ii, S. 65, 116, 31o, 
37a. 44a. 896, etc. 
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widows, and orphans of emirs and knights » ; (d) awldd al-mls, 
including the descendants of sultans a ; (e) mosques, madrasas, 
monasteries of dervishes, learned and holy persons.^ Some- 
times such a fief, although explicitly not conditional upon 
service, was considered as an emir’s fief or a fief of al-halqa, 
and its holder obtained a man.^ur * ; but for the most part 
the holder was not entitled to a military grade, aiul he received 
from d. al-jaysh a particular charter, denoted as al-murabba^a 
al-jay^iyya/- which must not be confused with the above- 
mentioned document of the same name. In the work of I bn 
al-Jran we find a multitude of cases that in a tmhiya which 
contained hundreds or thousands faddans there was a 
rizq of several tens of fadddns, the holder of which is never 
mentioned, being probably identical with the explicitly 
indicated lord of the village. We may assume that the lord 
wished to strengthen his right of possession by the uncon- 
ditional tenure of some important place in the village (well, 
irrigating channel, houses). 

The word ahbds being employed as synonymous for waqfs 
by the Malik! school of the Islamic law, the only school 
which permits the conversion of the revenues of leased lands 
into a waqf for the period of lease, we are inclined to believe 
that the appearance of ahbds as a particular category of lands 
took place under the Fatimids, when the Malik! school was 
the only Sunn! school recognized by the courts of justice,® 
and the fiefs were still conditional not on military service 
but on payment of rents. ^ Indeed, though there are sources 


p. 16, II. 4-5 ; p. 136, 1. 6 ; p. 150, 


‘ Tbn lyas, iv, p. 15, 11. 12-13 ; 

11. 15-16 ; V, p. 219, U. 7-8. 

• Manhal, i, f. 556, 11. 8-9. 

• Subh, iv, p. 51, 1. 19 ; vi, p. 185, 1. 19. 

‘ SalAawi, iii, p. 2, 1. 11. Ibn Hajar. ii, p. 214, 1. 17. Ibn lyas, iv, p. 136, 

7 » P' t60, 11. 13-18. The term akhhaz is employed for the most part 

in regard to these estates. 

» Ibn lyas, v, p. 189, 11. 16-20 ; p. 218, 1. 23, to p. 219, LI; p. 219, 

• 6 ; p, 287, 1. 17. 'Zabin, p. 100, 11. 19—20. Women and institutions could 
not receive manahurs at all. 

• iii, p. 624, 1. 13. 

’ KbMaf, i, p. 86. 11. 35-6. 39. 
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which ascribe the foundation of diwdn al-ahbds to such an 
early personage as al-Layth b. Sa‘d, the gd^ of Egypt in the 
second century a.h.,^ or to such a late as Saladin,^ the notice 
which attributes it to the Fatimids ^ is corroborated by other 
texts which attest the existence of particular oi^as-lands 


Fatimids 


Mamluk 


royal lands dedicated to religious institutions and persons 
of merit, and considered as of more holy character than 
al-rizag al-jaysJiiv'Ud, though not attaining the rank of genuine 
waqfs. They were supervised by a special royal of&ce, 
diwdn al-aMds, the director {ndzir) of which was considered 
as a religious official, and was sometimes responsible to 


the Grand Dawadar ( 


emir who supervised 


chancellery) — who, since a.h. 768, occasionally held himself 
this post — and sometimes before the vice-sultan or the sultan 
in person.® Owing to the constant increase of these estates 
they amounted already in a.h. 740 to 130,000 faddanSj^ 
and at the time of the Ottoman conquest there were in Upper 


Egypt 


rtzaq 


The ahbds held by the 
in Egypt were seized in 


emirs 


was 


designated as tawqV ahbdsi and emanated from ddwdn 
al-ahbds.^ In Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon the extent 
of akbdfi was much smaller than in Egypt.^® 


^ Ibn lyas, v, p. 461, 11. 1-3. 

* JabartI, iv, p. 93, 1. 26. 

2 Khitat, ii, p. 295, 1. 5. 

* Ibid., i, p. 110, 11. Ar-ll. J. Mann, The Jews in Egypt and in Pedestine 
under the Fatimid Caliphs, Oxford, 1922, ii, p. 354 (Jewish ahbds in Palestine). 
Ibn Khallikan, Wafaydt al-A'^ydn, ii, p. 166. 

® Subh, iv, p. 38, 11. 7-16. jpaw' al-Subh, i, p. 250, 11. 21—4. Zahiri, p. 109, 
11. 13-15. Khitat, ii, p. 295. Suluk, i, i, p. 119, n. 2. Ibn lyas, i, p. 220, 
11 . 1 - 2 . 

« Khifai, ii, P- 295, 1. 31. 

’’ Ibn lyas, v, p. 461, 11. 6, 22-3. 

^ Ibid., i, p. 206, 11. 6-11 (their total size was then 20,000 fadddns), 

® Zahiri, p. 109, 1. 15. 

10 Nuwayri, viii, p. 209, 11. 1-2. Cf. Suluk, l, ii, p. 59, n. 71. 
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Among the estates granted as pension we may place the 
caliph’s fief. Though the founder of the Mamluk state, 
Aybak, proclaimed when fighting against the dynastic 
pretensions of the Syrian Ayyubids that “ the country belongs 
to the caliph, and the king is only his representative ” ^ — 
when the seat of the cahphate was transferred in 659/1261 
to Egypt, the caliphs did not receive there any landed estate . 
It was Barquq ^ who revived the practice, which existed in 


smce 


Egypt 


that the powerless caliph obtains from the real ruler an 
iqtd\^ As a fief-holder the caliph was considered a member of 
the mihtary class, and he possessed in consequence a coat of 
arms {rank).^ The caliph’s fief was enlarged by Sultan 
Yusuf in A.H. 841, by Aynal in a.h. 857 (in reward for the 
caliph s assistance to his accession) and by Aynal’s son, 
A.hmad, but it was reduced again by Qaitbay in a.h. 872.’ 

was exiled to Con- 


n first the caliph al-Mutawakkil 
tinople after the conquest of Egypt 
his Egyptian fief, but afterwards S 
to divide it with two other exiled 

know whether therfi was anv r»r»r» 


We 


fief and the landed estates held by the descendants of the 
Egyptian ‘Abbasids in the eighteenth century.® 


A.H. 


' And this function may be, consequently, performed by any person 
appoint^ by the caliph : A. F., iii, p. 192, 1. 12 ; ManhaU i, f. 3a, 1. 17. 

• Kh}fof» ii, p. 243, 11. 20-1. Ibn al-Ji‘an does not mention any estate 

as held by the caliph in 1375. ^ 

® A. F., ii, p. 100, 1. 7. Abu ghama, Kitab <il-Raw4atayn, Cai 
1287-1292, i, p. 31, 1. 30. . 

« Abu Shama, i, p. 196, 1. 19. 

• “ Iqta' al-khildfa ” : Ibn lyas, v, p. 347, 1. 23. 

• Ibid., p. 166, 1. 4. 

’ Nujum, vii, p. 6, 1. 1 ; p. 461, 1. 2. Hawadith, p. 236, 1. 6 • 

1 . 1 ; p. 633, U. 3-8. Ibn lyas, ii, p. 61, 1. 8 ; p. 96, 11. 16-18 • iV n 292 

of two ent^“"^*ll^’ r al-Ji‘an it co^isted 

1. 18 ; p. 1«, hm, ‘P- '• = P- 

• Ibn lyas, v, pp. 312-13, 347-8. 

• Jabarti, iii, p. 366, 1. 32. 


p. 382, 
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Since al-rizaq al-jayshiyya could be taken back by the 
State, 1 the best way open to the feudatories who wished to 
convert their military fiefs into lifelong and hereditary 
possessions was to make them allodial lands, amldk (sii^. 
mulk). At the commencement of the Mamluk epoch allodial 
estates were numerous in Syria, ^ but almost absent in 
Egypt.® Their subsequent increase, mostly through the 
addition of former military fiefs,* was a direct violation of the 
Islamic law which forbids the transformation of “ tribute- 
paying ’ ’ lands into ‘ ‘ tithe-pajdng ’ ’ (allodial) . ® The lawyers 
of the Mamluk epoch abrogated this rule : the right given by 
the Islamic law to the caliph to grant away unowned and 
conquered lands to Moslems as allodial properties was 
extended to all lands reverting to the state for any reason 
whatever, the caliph being represented by the administration 
of the pubhc treasury {hayt al-mdl), appointed in reaUty 
by the sultan. In particular they utilized the theory that 
every property the owner of which died without leaving heirs, 
becomes the property {mulk) of the whole Moslem com- 
munity,® and the question whether the cahph is entitled 
to sell such lands was always answered in the affirmative. 
Moreover, the fief-holder who surrendered his fief to the 
pubhc treasury of his own free will was entitled to purchase 
it then as allodial estate or to arrange its purchase by a 
friend."^ Lands which became allodial because of their 

1 Ibn lyas, iv, pp. 136, 150, 321-2 ; v, p. 90. Al-rizaq al-abbasiyya 
were held for the most part by religious officials and institutions (cf. 
Hawadith, p. 140, 1. 8 ; Paw' , i, p. 250, 11. 22—3). 

' 2 Ibn al-Shihna, p. 128, 11. 8-10 ; p. 168, 1. 8 ; p. 174, 11. 7-8 (quotations 
from Ibn Shaddad, a contemporary of Baybars I : p. 170, 11. 2, 13). 

3 Subh, iii, p. 455, 11. 10-12. The old aUodial lands were there converted 
under the Fatimids into “ tribute-paying ” lands : Khitat, i, p. 84, 11. 2-8. 

* Nujum, vi, p. 387, 1. 17. 

® Under the Mamluks no fixed tax was imposed by the government on 
the allodial lands (or any other lands which were not held by the crown). 
Sometimes they paid extraordinary taxes. 

® Cf. Subh, xiii, p. 115, 11. 3-8. 

’ Ibn Yahya, p. 102, 1. 13, to p. 103, 1. 1. It is possible that the conversion 
of “ tribute-paying ” lands into allodial through their sale by the public 
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sale by the public treasury were very numerous,^ and were 
often purchased by the sultan, either for himself ^ or as 
gifts to influential emirs.^ 

Many fiefs and royal estates were transformed into 
waqfs.* In the fifteenth century the overlords often founded 
endowments for the sake of their mamluks,^ in order to make 
the latter more devoted to them and to their descendants. 
Sometimes the descendants of founders were the beneficiaries 
of their ivaqfs,^ but more often the waqfs were dedicated to 
some social or religious objective — e.g. the defence of coasts 
against European corsairs,’ the payment of ransom for 
the Moslems captured by them,® water supply,® hospitals,^® 


treasury was among the usages brought by the Mamluks from Turkestan 
(then partly ruled by the Golden Horde), where this custom still existed 
in the nineteenth century. CJf. M. N. Rostislavov, 06erk vidov zernelnoi 
sobatvennosti i pozemelnyl vopros v T urkeatanakom krale, St. Petersburg, 

1879, pp. 7-8. 

* Ibn al-Jran. p. 5, 1. 22 ; p. 9, 1. 9 ; p. 11, 1. 23 ; p. 14, 1. 31 ; p. 106, 
1.24; p. 109, 1.22; p. 114, 1.24; p. 130, 1.21; p. 139, 1. 10 ; p. 194, 
1. 5. Ibn Habib, Durrat al-Aalak (OrieiUalia, ii, 1846), p. 381, 11. 23-4. 

* Suluk, I, ii, p. 76. 

® Palmyra was bought by Qalaun for the chief emir of Al Fa<Jl (Manhal, iv, 
f. 202a, U. 22-3). 

* This term and the verb w^qafa are sometimes employed in Mamluk 
sources with regard to estates granted as pension {Haivddith, p. 418, 1. 8 ; 
Ibn al-Ji‘an, p. 23, 1. 15 ; p. 80, 1. 18 ; p. 144, 1. 10 ; p. 158, 1. 7 ; Ibn lyas, 
iv, p. 15, 11. 10-12, 16 ; p. 150, 1. 16 ; v, p. 395, 11. 13-14 ; Subb, iv, p. 55, 
1. 13). The principal distinction between them and the genuine waqfa 
was that a genuine wagf was established by the land-holder (who might 
originally convert the land into allodial), and the pension estate by the 
crown. On the increase of genuine waqfs, cf. Ibn al-JFan, p. 147, 11. 17, 20 ; 
p. 149, 11. 3, 26 ; p. 150, 11. 3, 15, etc. Khitat. i, p. 110, 11. 28-30. 

* Ibn al.Ji‘an, p. 115, 1. 27 ; p. 128, 1. 6 ; p. 135, I. 19 ; p. 162, 1. 1 ; 
p. 179, 1. 18. 


" i» pp. 353—360, No. 247. Ibn lyas, i, p. 225, 11. 18-19. 

’ Manhal, u, f. 34a, 11. 8-9. Ibn Duqmaq, v, p. 114, 1. 5. Ibn lyas, ii, 
p. 189, 1. 15. Cf. Ibn Yafcya, p. 42, U. 10-15. 

■ Subh, xii, p. 47, U. 4-6 ; p. 52, 1. 15 ; p. 391, 11. 14-15. 

» Mayer, p. 188. Ibn Hajar, i, p. 285, 1. 14. BischoflF, Ta'rikh Halab, 
Beirut, 1880, p. 132. 


Ibn lyas, i, p. 116, 1. 11 

1. 9 ; iii f. 1076. 


Manhal 
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institutions of the Hijaz/ and particularly mosques, madrasas, 

mausoleums and monasteries of dervishes.^ The founder 

who wished to ensure the future of his descendants preferred 

to appoint them hereditary managers of the waqf: such 

managers could usually employ the revenues of waqfs as they 

+rQnsfrTPssinor thft Tules fixed bv their founders.^ 


The terminology 


similar 


ing the feudal land tenure ^ ; they also employed the nuzul in 
order to transfer the management to their sons or friends ® ; 
and in general we may define them as religious feudatories, 


(unless they held mihtary fiefs 


military 


hereditary character. 


aqfi 


military 


military judge, the Grand Dawadar, zimdm 


adur, ra’s nawhat al-nuwo 
val mamluks who guarded 


commander 


of Baalbek.® 


families 


influential under the Mamluks 
owe their privileged position 


survival) to their posts as hereditary managers or beneflciaries 
of important waqfs. Some of them are of “ Turkish ” descent, 
as al-Barquql in Egypt‘S and al-Na^a^ibi in Jerusalem ® ; 


Suluk, pp. 69-70. CIA., i, p. 346, n. 1. Ibn Duqmaq, v, pp. 33, 48, 131. 
Ibn lyas, ii, p. 194, 11. 16-26. 

^ Cf. the index of such Egyptian institutions in Ibn al-Ji‘an. 

® Hawadi th, p. 17, U. 1-3. Manhal, iv, f. 158a, 11. 1—2. On the Ottoman 
epoch, cf. Volney, ii, p. 370 ; Jabarti, ii, p. 127, 11. 13-16 ; iv, p. 189, 
1. 9, to p. 190, 1. 1 ; Ibn al-Shihna. p. 117, 11. 2-12. 

* Ibn al-Shihna. p. 116, 1. 18 (“ xva-hiya al-an bi-sm ” ; cf. Ibn al-JTan, 
many times). 

6 Ibn al-Shibna, p. 116, U. 6-6, 17 ; p. 117, 11. 16-20. 

« Hawadith, p. 17, 11. 1-3 ; p. 64, 11. 2-10 ; p. 80, 1. 17. Ibn lyas, i, 
p. 203, 1. 19 ; iv, p. 36, 11. 13-14 ; p. 317, U. 18-19. Subh, xii, p. 117, 
U. 9-10 ; p. 319, 11. 3-4. 

^ The descendants of Sultan Barquq, entrusted with the administration 
of his rvagfs. Cf. Jabarti, iv, p. 106, 11. 22-3. 

* The descendants of the emir Na^ir al-Din Mubammad b. Abmad b. 
Bajab, bom in Cairo in a.h. 821 (probably belonged to awlad al-nas). 


I 
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those houses which claim the descent from Muhammad and 
his friends, as al-Husaynl in Jerusalem ^ and al-TamimI in 
Hebron,^ were under the Mamluks of lower rank. 

Towards the end of the Mamliik epoch the total size of the 
military fiefs was already much smaller than at its com- 
mencement,^ and the fief of a military lord was as a rule 
but a part (often not the greater part) of his possessions, 
the remainder * consisting of rizaq, allodial estates, waqfs 
founded by him and still regarded as his domains,® and 
sometimes waqfs managed by him. It was, however, the 
Ottoman conquest which brought about the complete abolition 

who served between a.h. 875—893 as al-^aramayn (superintendent of 

the mosques of Jerusalem and Hebron and manager of their waqfs) ; Sakha wL 
vi, pp. 308-9, No. 1025 ; Mujir, pp. 621-672. His coat of arms has been 
described by Mayer. On the post of nd^ir al-baramayn, reserved for emirs, 
cf. Ta'rif, pp. 108-9 ; Subfi, xii, p. 105, 11. 2-3 ; Mujir, pp. 604-19. 

^ At the end of the thirteenth century this branch (“ al-Husaynl al- 
Wafa’i ”) of the descendants of Muhammad’s grandson, al-Husayn b. ‘All, 
leased the village of Sharafat from a fief-holder, and it remained their 
residence and possession throughout the Mamluk epoch. They were here- 
ditary holders of the post of naqib al-ash rdf in Jerusalem, which implied the 
representation of Muhammad’s descendants before the authorities and 
the management of endowments dedicated to them (hence they were called 
also B. al-Naqib). They became particularly prominent under the Ottoman 
rule, when the military nobility of foreign origin lost its privileged position- 

Cf. Mujir, p. 490 ; SajAawi, i, p. 259 ; iv, p. 309 ; Jabarti, i, pp. 66, 412, 
371-4 ; ii, pp. 70-1 ; Finn, i, p. 180. 

• The descendants of Tamim al-Dari, a Companion of Muhammad. 
Under the Mamluks and subsequently to them they were officials of the 
mosque of Hebron and recipients of the revenues of the endowment set 
apart, according to the tradition, by Muhammad for their ancestor. Many 
of them became distinguished legists and men of letters. Cf. Subb, xiii, 
p. 122, 11. 8-10. Mujir, pp. 429, 632. Salffiawi, i, p. 204 ; ii, p. 13 ; iv, p. 95 ; 
V, p. 192. al-‘Umari, Masalik aUAbsdr, i, Cairo, 1924, pp. 172 ff. 

» Nujum, vi, p. 387, I. 17. Cf. the detailed figures in Ibn al-Ji‘an. 

* Ibn lyas, i, p. 156, 11. 18-23 ; p. 172, 11. 7-14 ; p. 198, U. 6-12 ; iv, 
p. 242, 11. a-4, 14-17. Hawadith, p. 662, 1. 18 ; pp. 668-9. Manbal, ii, 
ff. 86a, 160-1. Many cases in Ibn al-Ji‘an. 

® He could even sell them as allodial estates, Hawadith, p. 167, 1. 9, to 
p. 168, 1. 3 ; p. 202, 1. 13. Ibn lyas, ii, p. 46, 1. 26 ; iv, p. 109, 1. 20, to 
p. 110, 1. 3 ; p. 242, 11. 3-4. Cf. on the Ottoman epoch, Jabarti, i, p. 28, 
1. 30 ; p. 101, 11. 6-7. The legal pretext was that the founder was in debt 
at the time of the foundation, his property was then a security for the 
payment of his debt, and therefore the tvaqf was illegal from the, beg innin g, 
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of the mihtary fiefs in Egypt. For several months the 
mamluks and their emirs (but not awlad al-nds) were out- 
lawed and disguised themselves in peasant dresses.^ The 
military fiefs were seized and annexed to the royal 
domains, 2 but al-rizaq al-jayshiyya (except those granted by 
manshurs) and al-rizaq al-ahhdsiyya remained intact,® as well 
as the waqfs. In the same year (933/1517) the mamluks 


mamluks 


were pardoned and gradually became a part of the Ottoman 


garrison in Egypt first tli6 amnesty entitle 
to live as civilians, afterwards they received 
mount horses and to purchase arms, and a na^ 
to them a little later). This action roused th 


indignation 


wished 


themselves former privileges of the royal mamluks, viz. 
their monthly pay? rations of meat and forage, and 
mi litary fiefs.* The authorities utilized the opposing 
pretensions of the two parts of the garrison and did not 


military 


at all. 


mamluks 


an addition to their pay as compensation for their 
lost fiefs and for the discontinued rations of meat and 


forage.® 


first 


pecuniary allowance for their expenses 
salary, greater than the augmented pi 


mamluks.® Al-Mlqa was not restored, but some awlad al-nds 
were admitted into an Ottoman regiment, al-kamuliyyaJ 
TYt/mn/n. nl-iai/nh continued for some time to sell lands to the 


^ Ibn lyas, v, pp. 147-8. 

2 Ibid., p. 158, U. 14r-22 ; p. 167, 1. 19 ; p. 176, 11. 9-11 ; p. 185, 11. 12-16 ; 
p. 186, 11. 6-9, 13-15. Hammer, i, pp. 789-790. 

3 Ibn lyas, v, p. 189, 11. 16-20 ; p. 460, 1. 22, to p. 461, 1. 3. Later the 
Egyptian fiscal administration made several attempts to seize a portion 
of these estates or their revenues ; pp. 218-19, 249-250, 264, 287, 332, 
460-1, 466, 475, 480. 

« Ibid., p. 209, U. 4r-14. 

5 Ibid., p. 242, U. 16-19 ; p. 404, 1. 22, to p. 405, 1. 2. 

« Ibid., p. 404, U. 13-22. 

X ’’ Ibid., p. 369, U. 18-22. It is probably the camel regiment, the Turkish 
name of which was pronounced by the Egyptians as gamulyan (Marcel, 

p. 193). • 
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persons who wished to acquire them, no longer as fiefs but as 
al-rizaq al-jayshiyya ; as, however, the buyers sought to 
transform them into allodial domains by all means in their 
power (including the falsification of documents), this 
particular category of lands gradually disappeared.^ During 
the first years after the conquest, the bedouin chieftains 
retained their estates, and the most influential among them 
were appointed and supervised directly by the central govern- 
ment, and not through the medium of the Egyptian governor- 
general.® But since their participation in the unsuccessful 
revolt of the governor-general, Ahmad-pa^a, in 1524, we 

find them no longer as fief-holders but merely as farmers of 
royal estates.® 

The Syro-Palestinian mamluk troops retreated in 1516 
to Egypt, fleeing from the Ottomans, and shared the fate of 
the Egyptian mamluks. The tribal chieftains who declared 
their submission to the conquerors were either confirmed 
in the possession of their former fiefs or remunerated with 
additional ones. Among the former we may mention a Buhturl 
chieftain, ^araf al-Din Yahya * ; among the latter — the chief 
of B. Ma‘n (Fakhr al-Dln I) and the ancestor of the Kurdish 
family of Janbulat {alias Janbulad, Janbulat). Both of them 
were made sanjdq-bays, i.e. governors of their respective 
districts (Sidon and Beirut in the Lebanon, Kilhs in North 
Syria) and holders of the fiefs attached to these posts.® The 


» Ibn lyas, V, p. 420, 1. 5, to p. 421, 1. 14 ; p. 469, U. 1-6 ; p. 475, 11. 18-19 
(the authorities gave back the estates confiscated from the falsificators !). 
As the genuine fiefs existed no more, Ibn lyas often uses the term iqfa^nt 
in regard to al-rizaq al-jay^iyya (e.g. p. 268, 11. 6-7 ; p. 287, 1. 8) ; the 
same meaning it has probably in Ishaqi, p.«136, 1. 6. 

» Ibn lyas, v, p. 164, U. 3-4 ; p. 269, 11. 23-4 ; p. 284, 11. 16-18 ; p. 387, 
U. 13-17 ; p. 429, 11. 1-6 ; p. 431, U. 10-20. The chiefs of B. ‘Umar, B. al- 
Ahdab, B. Baqar, B. Baj^dad, and B. Mur‘a, were dignified in this manner. 

* In the second half of the sixteenth century the governors of al-Manufiyya 
were selected among B. Baj^dad ; Ishaqi, p. 137, 11. 27-36. 

* ghidyaq, p. 246, 11. 1-2, 10. 

* Hammer, i, p. 764 ; ii, p. 706. “ Moinoghli ” is identical with Fakhr 

al-IHn I, according to a local tradition (ghidyaq, p. 261, 11. 11-22) ; other- 
wise we should have thnncrlif lUry 
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governor-generalsliip of South S 3 rria, Palestine, and the 


Lebanon was conferred in 1617 upon a 


amluk 


izali, whose troops consisted of those mamluks 
Egypt to serve him,^ certain native auxiharies. 

a small Ottoman garrison. ^ We may assume that they 

cash (as 


paid 


m 


Egyptian 


excepting the tribal 


chieftains. After the suppression ot al- 
1520-1 the local mamluk corps was disband 
Ottoman system of military fiefs was introduced. 


army 


Syria and Palestine amounted to 8,258 horsemen . 3,194 
in the province of Damascus, 1,821 in the province of Tripoli, 


3,243 in the province of Aleppo. Among them there were 
2,561 feudatories (1,006 in the province of Damascus, 642 in 
the province of TripoU, 913 in the province of Aleppo) and 
5,697 knights (jabalu) in their service. The latter were freed- 
men of their lords, as the former private mamluks, but had 
not the same opportunity of beco min g feudatories, owing to 
the hereditary character of the Ottoman fiefs. Nineteen fiefs' 
were attached to the posts of governors-general and district 
governors ; 9 to those of other high digmtaries of the 

provinces ; 295 were held by great feudatories {zu‘ ama ^ ) ; 
2,238 by smaller {arbah-i timdr). The value of the fiefs was 
their average yearly revenue (Jidsil), when expressed in an 
Ottoman silver monetary unit, asper.^ The revenue of a 
small fief {timdr) was 2,000 aspers or more ; of a large 
fief {zi^dmat) 20,000 or more ; of a khdss (i.e. fief 
attached to the post of a governor-general, governor, or 
provincial treasurer), in the case of Syro-Palestinian provinces, 


1 Ibn lyas, v, p. 377, 11. 18-19. A Palestinian family, Abu QhawA 
(pronounced Abu Ghoahl. claims descent from these mamluks : Finn, i, 
pp. 229-236. 

* Ibn lyas, v, p. 377, 11. 17-21 ; p. 418, 1. 7 ; p. 419, 11. 8-9. Hammer, ii, 
p. 19. 

® On the value of asper {aqcha, al-‘u^mani), cf. Belin in JA., 6® ser., 
iii, pp. 422-6. It gradually became a fictitious imit, employed by the 
treasury and differing in various provinces, Jabarti, iii, p. 213, 11. 3—7. 
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it might be 113,000 to 1,000,995 aspers. Several districts were 


not divided into fiefs but considered as crown domains : (a) 
Palmyra, (6) Sidon and Beirut, (c) al-Karak and al-Shawbak 


in the province of Damascus, (d) “ the Turcomans of Aleppo 
and Azaz , (c) Manbij and al-Madicj in the province of 


Aleppo. From other sources we learn that there were also 


considerable crown domains in other districts, e.". the 
region of Tiberias ^ and some forests in the province of 
Damascus.^ In the terms of modern political geography 
there were a'pyroximatehj ^ 517 fiefs in Palestine (the districts 
of Jerusalem, Gaza, Safad, Nablus, and al-Lujun), 66 in 
Trans-Jordan (in the district of ‘Ajlun), 100 in the Lebanon 
(in the district of Tripoli), and 202 in Cilicia (the district of 
Adana), whereas about 1,676 were situated within the 


boundaries of the modern Syrian Republic and Hatay (the 

territory of the latter was then divided among neighbouring 
districts). 


Ayn-i All wrote his book in 1609, but the figures compiled 
by him are about 20 to 30 years older. ^ According to the 
Ottoman feudal system the number of fiefs in each district 
was relatively stable, because the nucleus of each fief 
the portion from which the minimum of hdsil assigned to 
the respective grade of fiefs was derived) was to remain an 
indivisible umt. ‘Ayn-i ‘All’s figures relate to these units, 
and therefore they probably represent the state of things 


Between 1560-1603 this region was farmed by Jewish bankers of 

Constantmople : at first by Joseph ha-Nasi’ {alias Joao Miquez) and his 

mother-m-law, then by Solomon I bn Ya‘I^ {alias Alvaro Mendez) and his 

Cf. Joseph ha-Kohen, 'Emeq ha-Bahi', ed. Letteris, pp. 146 - 7 ; 

Pantaleao de Aveiro, Itinerario da Terra Sancta, Lisbon, 1683,’ 

1927; Tray^aactiona of the Jewiah Hiatorical Society of England^ xi, 1928, 
pp. 26 flF., 84. * 

* JA.9 9« 86r., iv, 1894, p. 277. 

» The modem Syro-Turkish frontier is not identical with the northern 

boundary of the province of Aleppo in the sixteenth century, e.g. the town 

of rnthB is now within the limits of Turkey. Nor are the modem frontiers 

of Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon quite the same as the district 
boundaries of ‘Ayn-i ‘AlTs time. 

* Tischendorf, pp. 68, 100, 118. 


% 
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which existed in the province of Aleppo after the conquest 
and in the provinces of Damascus and TripoU after the 
suppression of al-Ghazali’s revolt. On the other hand, when 
Ayn-i ‘AH compiled them they were already out of date. 
The emir ‘Ali of the Janbulat family tried in 1605-7 to become 

an independent ruler of Syria and Palestine, captured all 
three centres of provinces, and drew away the feudal troops 
of the Ottomans. 1 After the suppression of this^ revolt we 
hear no more of military fiefs ; not only Volney (1783-5) 
but already such an early traveller as d’Arvieux (1664) 
ignored the former existence of Ottoman mihtary fiefs in 
Syria and in Palestine.^ We know that the Ottoman sultans 
considered every coimtry which they lost, even for two or 
three years only, as an enemy’s territory {ddr al-hxirb), the 
lands of which must become on its reconquest their spoil of 
war.® This theory was probably utilized in 1607 as the pretext 
for not restoring the Syr o -Palestinian mihtary fiefs. The real 
reason seems to lie in the fact that the steadily grow- 
ing use of muskets considerably dimimshed the mihtary 
value of the cavalry, especially in the hill districts, and that 
the mercenary and peasant troops of ‘Ali Janbulat overthrew 
the feudal regiments thanks to the extensive use of the 
infantry.^ Owing to the relative remoteness from the Empire’s 
frontiers, the Syro-Palestinian mihtary feudatories were 
primarily entrusted with the suppression of local revolts j it 
now became clear that this task was beyond their powers. 

1 Hammer, ii, pp. 705-710. Shidyaq, pp. 132-6. 

* Volney, ii, p. 373. Roque, p. 75. 

3 JabartI, iv, p. 94, 11. 11-13. We find this view already under the 
Mamluks, Suluk, i, ii, p. 59, n. 71. 

* In 1664 we already hear of muskets owned by common peasants, 
though the bedouins were not yet accustomed to fire-arms. Roque, p. 78. 
The cavalry of ‘Ali Janbvilat did not outnumber that of the enemy. 

Hammer, loc. cit. 



IV. The Farming of the Crown Domains 


Under the Mamluks a village which belonged to the sultan 
was usually held by a farmer, who collected taxes from the 
peasants and either paid annually a fixed rent after 
the harvest or concluded every year a new agreement 
in regard to the amount which he had to pay. The first form, 
fasl, was at first practised in the SjTo-Palestinian coast 
lands, and in the fifteenth century it became customary in 
Egypt. ^ The second, daman, existed in those villages of the 
Damascus plain which cultivated principally fruit-trees, ^ 
and probably also in other parts of the state. The farmer ^ 
was either the district governor or a bedouin shaykh . a 
religious official or another man of wealth and influence. The 
manager of a royal department (d. al-mufrad, d. al-dmvla, 
d. al-khdss, or d. al-dhakhtra) acted as the chief farmer of the 
villages allotted to that department and exploited them 
through the medium of local farmers. Whereas during most 
of the Mamluk epoch the domains of each department were 
scattered in various parts of Egypt (in Syria, Palestine, and 
the Lebanon we hear only of al-khdss), towards its end a 
chief farmer usually administered {tahaddaQia "ala or takallama 
"aid) an entire rural region, taqsit.* Some of the regional 
farmers were high emirs : e.g. the royal domains in 
Upper Egypt were farmed for the most part by the Grand 

» Nuwayri, viii, p. 260, I. 10, to p. 261, 1.2. Zahirl, p. 130, 11. 14-21. 
Fasl is, according to Nuwayri, a Frankish word (“ vassal ’* ?). 

* Anonym, p. 82, 11. 21-3. It was the system employed in the industrial 
and mercantile monopolies of the sultan (al-jihht al-ma4muna, Zahiri, 
p. 97, 11. 17-18). 

* He was denoted as mutadarrik (Zahiri, p. 107, 1. 9 ; p. 130, 11. 13-20. 
Hatpadith, p. 724, 1. 6), mudarrik {HatoadiOi, p. 666, 11. 1-8. Ibn lyas, iv, 
p. 318, 1. 1 ; p. 327, 1. 7), or ^amil {Nujum, vi, p. 399, 11. 14-20. Ibn lyas, iv, 
p. 106, 1. 3 ; p. 318, 1. 3). Cf. also Haivadith, p. 692, 11. 1—4. 

* Ibn lyas, iv, p. 329, 1. 22, to p. 330, 1. 4 ; p. 377, 11. 9-13, 20 ; p. 398, 
11 . 1 - 2 . 

46 
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Dawadar/ and sometimes by the vizier (when the holder of 
this post was an emir and not a native official) ^ , in Samaria 
usually by the Grand Dawadar » ; in the Beisan plain some- 
times by the governor-general of Damascus.* 

At the time of the Ottoman conquest most of the Egyptian 
lands became crown domains. This was then the fate of the old 
domains of the Mamluk sultans, of the military fiefs, and of 
all those real estates the owners of which could not pro- 
duce valid title-deeds. 5 Alexandria, Damietta, Rosetta, and 
BoroUos became a domain of the sultan’s palace {ddr 
al-sa'ada), and were managed by its agent (wakzl) until 1 81 2^ , _ 
when this post was united with that of the deputy {JcatJchuda) 
of the Egyptian governor-general.® The admimstration of the 
remaining crown domains, denoted by Ibn lyas as al-hilad 
al-sultdniyya ’’ or aqdtV suUdniyya, was conferred upon the 
Egyptian governor-general, who had to meet from their 
revenues the cost of the garrison and administration and to pay 
a yearly tribute to the sultan.® During the first seven years 
after the conquest these domains were exploited through the 

1 Ibn lyas, ii, p. 112, U. 26-7 ; p. 115, U. 27-9 ; p. 116, 1. 13 ; p. 218, 

I. 21 ; iv, p. 160, 11. 11-13 ; p. 180, 1. 5 ; p. 261, 1. 22 ; p. 298, 1. 8 ; p. 327, 

II. 1-18 ; p. 388, 1. 19 ; v, p. 295, 1. 20. The rents paid by the farmer of 

Upper Egypt were fixed for a.h. 871 as 160,000 of grain in kind, 

Hawadith, p. 530, 11. 24r-6 (a modem irdabb of Cairo is about 198 litres). 

* Ibn lyas, ii, p. 215, U. 11, 17 ; iv, p. 26, 1. 5. 

3 Mujir, pp. 686-7, 694r-5, 702. Ibn lyas, iv, p. 51. The inhabitants of 
Palestinian towns were forced to pmchase at arbitrarily fixed prices the 
olive-oil levied from the tenants of these domains. 

4 Subh, iv, p. 183, 11. 17-18 ; p. 188, 11. 6-7 ; p. 190, 11. 19-20. On the 
identity of al-aghwdr with the district of Beisan, cf. Ta^rif, p. 178, 11. 15-16 ; 
al-a'tudr mentioned in that inscription from Damascus which is referred 
to by M. Sobemheim, Das Zuckertnonojiol unter SulUtn Sarsbdi {Zeitschrift 
filr Assyriologie, xxvii, 1912), is undoubtedly the same region and not 
al-Ahwaz or al-Bahrayn, which never belonged to the Mamluk state. 

5 Ibn lyas, v, p. 158, 11. 14-23 ; p. 167, 1. 19 ; p. 176, 11. 9-11 ; p. 184, 

1. 20, to p. 185, 1. 16 ; p. 186, 11. 6-15. 

« Ibid., p. 396, 11. 5-13 ; p. 401, 11. 1-4 ; p. 405, U. 5-7, 16-18. JabartI, 

iii, p. 62, U. 29-30 ; iv, p. 145, 11. 13-19. 

’ Ibn lyas, v, p. 403, 1. 14. 

8 Ibid., p. 256, 11. 5-7 ; p. 258, 11. 13-15 ; p. 287, 11. 19-21 ; p. 403, 1. 2, 
to p. 405, 1. 16^ 
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medium of a small group of experienced officials of the former 
administration of the Mamluk crown domains, who were 
still invested wth the honorary titles connected with the 
departments of the Mamluk sultan {nazir al-khass, vizier, 
ustdddr aWdliya iva-sdhib al-diwdn al-nhufrad, etc.). Every 
year they divided the crown domains among them ; each 
of them was the chief farmer (mutahaddith ^ald jihdt) of an 
entire district (e.g. al-Sharqiyya, al-Gharbiyya. Upper Egypt) 
and managed it through the medium of local farmers.' It 
was the rebel governor-general, Ahmad-pa^a (1524), who 
first sought to gain the affection of the military troops through 
the appointment of their commanders to positions as territorial 
farmers ; his example was imitated by his successors,^ and this 
eventually led to the division of the large farmed districts 
into smaller units. In Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon we 
do not find in the sixteenth century fixed and constant 
rules in regard to the distribution of the crown domains 
among the farmers and to the conditions of farming. The 
Jewish farmers of the Tiberias region paid to the crown a 
considerable sum of money after appointment and a smaller 
annual tribute ® — conditions such as we find afterwards in 
Egypt but not in Palestine ; the district governors of “ the 
Turcomans of Aleppo and ‘Azaz ” and of Manbij and al-Madlq 
were at first, according to ‘Ayn-i *Ali, salaried officials, and 
afterwards became the chief farmers of their respective 
districts. Only after the suppression of the revolt of ‘Ali 
Janbulat, when the farming of the crown domains * became 

. ' Ibid., pp. 168, 185-6, 189, 205-6, 208, 216, 218-19, 263-4, 271-2, 
287, 295, 451, 463—4, 488—9. Taqsi^ al-bildd (p. 488, 1. 18) = the annual 
redivision. *Ummal al-bilad or aU'ummal (p. 332, 1.16; p. 445, 1.16; 
p. 487, 1. 22) = the farmers of villages. 

* Hammer, ii, pp. 37, 38. 

* De Aveiro, loc. cit. 

* In Syria and in Palestine these lands are known up to the present day 
as tniri {in this case it is an abbreviation of aradi \a'\miriyya, “ crown 
domains ”), though in practice their legal status hardly differs from that 
of aUodial lands. Prior to the revolt of ‘AH Janbulat the feudal lands 
and the crown domains of Syria and Palestine were known collectively 
as dtmuz (“ the lands of the community ”, from Greek demos), or fasU 
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the principal form of land tenure in all the countries which 
are dealt with in the present survey, there was finally 
established that feudal system which existed imtil the time of 


Muhammad ‘All. 


lines a return 


‘Abbasid tradition, ^ implied a feudal hierarchy based upon 
the payment of an annual tribute by every territorial lord to 
hia superior. The new called for the most part in 

Egypt iltizdm ^ and in Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon 


mafsul (= lands held by the tenants on the condition oi fad, fixed yearly 
rents), whereas the allodial lands were designated as qasm. The first two 
terms described the revenues derived by the lords from “ the lands 
of the community ”, Hammer, ii, p. 344 ; the emir ‘Ah ‘Abd al- Aziz 
al-Hasani, Ta'rikh Suriyya al-Iqtisddi, Damascus, a.h. 1342, pp. 149 £F. The 
use of the word “ qasm ” instead of the habitual “ mulk ” was probably due 
to the fact that the latter term denoted in the Lebanon' also those lands 
which were included in the crown domains (Shidyaq, p. 112, 1. 16, etc.). 
As I have shown in JRAS., 1937, p. 98, this custom was brought into the 
Lebanon by the terminology of Arabic feudal charters of the Crusaders. In 
the ‘Abbasid and Fa^imid charters the crown domains held by hereditary 
farmers were also sometimes designated as their mulk (Subb, xiii, p. 127, 

I. 1 ; p. 132, 1. 4 ; p. 141, 1. 9), but this designation did not survive in 
those parts of the Mamluk state which remained all the time under the 
Moslem rule, and therefore we cannot consider it as the origin of the 
Lebanese ‘‘ mulk ”. 

^ Cf. Poliak, La Fdodalite Islamique, R^I., 1936, pp. 247-265. The 
Ottomans explicitly recognized this similitude, Ibn lyas, v, p. 122, 1. 20. 

2 Jabarti, i, p. 309, 1. 20 ; p. 318, 1. 10 ; iii, p. 167, 1. 8 ; p. 173, 1. 16 ; 
p. 175, 1. 20. Shidyaq, p. 109, 1. 17 ; p. 376, 1. 6 ; p. 379, 1. 6 ; p. 403, 1. 12 ; 
p. 404, 1. 1. 

2 Under the Mamluks this term meant “ the obligation to pay a certain 
amount in instalments ” (Ibn lyas, iv, p. 263, 1. 8). The verb iltazama bi . . . 
is still employed in this sense by Ibn lyas in his accounts of the farmers 
of the crown domains after the Ottoman conquest (v, p. 218, 1. 21 ; 
p. 463, 1. 20). Later its meaning was ‘‘ to farm a crown domain and the 
serfs attached to it ” (Jabarti, iv, p. 26, 1. 31 ; p. 191, 1. 29 ; p. 208, 11. 10, 
11 ; p. 234, 1. 2), and “ to farm any source of revenue from the state”. 
“ The responsibility for the payment of the miri to the state ” was denoted 
in Egypt as dhimma (Jabarti, i, p. 152, 1. 5 ; p. 256, 11. 3—8), and in Syria, 
Palestine, and the Lebanon as ‘'uhda (Rustum, i, p. 76, 11. 6-7 ; ii, p. 44, 

II. 3-4 ; p. 45, 1. 15). Hence the official appointed in 1810 to control these 
payments in Egypt was called kdtib al-dhimma (Jabarti, iv, p. 108, 
11. 28-9) ; the Lebanese district farmers, mashd'ikh al-'uhda (Michael, 
p. 107, 1. 14) ; the inhabitants of a farmed district (there, *in Syria or in 
Palestine), ahl al-^uhda (Rustum, ii, p. 70, 1. 5) ; the farmer (of a district 
or 'a village), sometimes, muta'ahhid. 
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muqataUi,^ was not a military tief, since the grant of it 
was not conditional on the maintenance of a specified con- 
tingent of troops, considered as a part of the state army, but 
on the pajTnent of tribute. The feudatory was, however, 
entitled to have in his service such armed forces as were 
necessary for securing the levy of taxes, often utilized them for 
settling quarrels with his neighbours and for extending the 
limits of his territory, and was expected to assist his superior 
with them when the latter was engaged in a similar feud. 
The weak central government sanctioned most of the changes 
brought by the use of arms. The province of Egypt was 
farmed by a collective body, the council {diwdn) of the local 
military commanders, and the governor-general was there 
only a salaried representative of the central government 
whose task was to confirm the decisions of the diwdn. The 
most influential member of the diwdn was the mayor (shaykh 
al-balad) of Cairo, whom the sources sometimes denote as 
“ the emir of Egypt The diwdn farmed all the state 
revenues (except the domain of the royal palace) and had 
to meet the cost of the local administration and to send 
to Constantinople a yearly tribute, al-lchazna or al-Mazina.^ 
The local farmer {multazhn) of a crown domain levied from 
the peasants the rents of the cultivated lands (khardi). 
paid to the diwdn a fixed tax, the mirt,* for every qirdt 
(= ^V) of a village, and kept the remainder of the khardi. 
al-fd'iZy^ for himself. The ^rdt was no more a share in the 

• Recueil de Firmans, p. 7, No. 22. 

• Jabarti, i, p, 258, 11. 19-20 ; p. 414, 1. 1 ; ii, pp. 161, 261. 

» Marcel, pp. 196, 244. Jabarti, i, p. 114, 11. 13-14 ; ii, p. 191, 1. 6. The 
emir who convoyed it was designated as amtr al-khazna or §anjaq aUkhazina. 
On its fluctuations, cf. the introduction to Recueil de Firmans. 

• Mir%, mal miri, ed-miri, mal al-mxri, cd-amtoal al-miriyya, al-mdl wa-l- 
ghilal al-miriyya, al-ghilal wa-l-mal al-miri, al-mal uxi-l-ghildl, Jabarti, i, 
p. 318, 1 . 24 ; ii, p. 19, 1 . 12 ; p. 178, 11 . 28-9 ; p. 179, 1 . 4 ; p. 193, 1 . 17 ; 
iii, p. 79, 1 . 4 ; p. 194, 11 . 6, 8, 11-12. 

• Also al-faif, a colloquial form of al-fd'id, Jabarti, i, p. 160, 1. 33 ; 
p. 181, 1. 2 ; iii, p. 198, 1. 16 ; p. 267, 1 . 16 ; iv, p. 10, 1 . 4 ; p. 93, I. 18 ; 
p. 96. 1 . 23 ; p. 109. 1. 31 ; p. 123, 1 . 23. 
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comnioii land, of a village (as in the Mamluk sources) but a 

piece of land, delimited at tbe tune of tbe cadastral 
survey of 1526.^ Every iltizdm was an aggregation of 
which could be portions of various villages ; therefore the 
iltizdms were denoted also as “ portions , hisas.^ The great 
iltizdms contained sometimes entire districts,® the smallest 
only a qiTdt or half a qiTdt.^ In addition to the TniTiy the 
multazims sometimes farmed extraordinary taxes {furad or 
furad) imposed on their serfs by the dlwdn.^ The military 
commanders, if defeated in Cairo by an antagonist party, often 
fled to their iltizdms in Upper Egypt and transformed this 
country into a confederation of independent small rulers 
(the so-called “ Southern Emirs ”, al-umarW al-qabdli), who 
sometimes carried on an open war with the authorities of 
Cairo and at other times promised to pay the miri and negotiated 
the frontier line with Cairo. Such confederations existed in 
1764-7, 1776-7, from 1786 to 1791, and from 1799 to 1811 
(with short interruptions). The most influential lord, who 
presided over the confederation, was sometimes denoted as 
amir al-Sa'id. ® In Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon a province 
was usually farmed by the governor-general, who sent to 
Constantinople a yearly tribute,’ met the cost of the local 
administration and added the surplus of revenues to his 
private fortune. The number of the provinces was raised in 
1660 from three (Damascus, Tripoli, Aleppo) to four ; the 

^ Marcel, pp. 196-7. Hammer, ii, p. 343. IsbaqI, p. 136, 11. 3-7. JabartT, 
iv, p. 60, 1. 14 ; p. 71, 11. 3-4 ; p. 81, 11. 12-13 ; p. 123, 11. 22-3. 

2 Jabarti, iii, p. 16, 1. 19 ; p. 136, 1. 14 ; p. 140, 1. 1 ; p. 173, 1. 30 ; 
p. 179, 1. 20 ; p. 198, 1. 6 ; p. 346, 1. 10 ; p. 346, 1. 18 ; iv, p. 10, 1. 4. Already 
in Ibn lyas, iv, p. 228, 1. 19, it is a synonym of iqfa'at. On the sing, 
cf. my note in JRAS., 1937, p. 106. 

* Jabarti, i, p. 308, 1. 17 ; u, p. 267, 1. 31 ; iii, p. 168, 11. 5-6 ; p 17.6, 
11. 20-3. Marcel, p. 234. 

‘ Jabarti, iv, p. 204, 11. 1-2. 

® Jabarti, iv, p. 109, 11. 12-18. 

« Jabarti, iii, p. 82, 1. 14 ; p. 106, 1. 17 ; p. 192, 1. 8. On their negotiations 

with Cairo, cf. ii, pp. 164-7, 172-4, 182, 193 ; iii, pp. 228, 345, 351 ; iv, 
pp. 89-90, 113. 

» “ Mai aX-iraaliyya ” : Shidyaq, pp. 274-7, 280, 313. 
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additional province was otHcially designated as the province 
of Sidon even after the transfer of the governor-general’s 
seat to Acre (in 1777). Occasionally the post of the chief 
farmer {}nuhassil) was separatetl from that of the governor- 
general (e.g. in the province of Aleppo at the time of Volney). 
The local farmer (muqdta'ajl) as a rule farmed from the 
province farmer an entire district. In theory the whole 
country was divided into fixed districts of this kind 
{muqdta'dt) : e.g. the Lebanon into 24, Jiidaja and Samaria 
into 18.^ In reality the possessions of a miiqdta^ajl sometimes 
contained several nominal districts, sometimes a part (e.g. 
a half or a third) of such a district, and in exceptional cases 
only a village or several villages.^ The muqdta'aji usually 
exploited his district through the medium of village farmers, 
who farmed their respective villages from him. Often he 
paid the inlri ^ not directly to the governor-general but to a 
man who farmed from the latter a part of the province. 
Such a farmer was either an Ottoman governor, rtmtasallim 
(e.g. the governor of Jerusalem at the time of Volney), or 
the most influential chieftain of a mountainous country 
dominated by some particular tribe or religious sect (these 
countries are designated by Volney as pays abonnis). Whereas 
in Egypt the non-agrarian revenues of the state (customs 
duties, excises, etc.) were usually farmed by particular 
farmers, in Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon they were 
for the most part levied through the medium of the 
muqdia* ajis 

The tniri levied by the provincial farmer from the local 

> Shidyaq, pp. 19-33. PEFQS., 1905, pp. 352-6. 

» Shidyaq, p. 30, 11. 1-2 ; p. 90, 1. 8 ; p. 105, U. 14-15 ; p. 137, 11. 2-3 ; 
p. 1456, 11. 15-16. The charters collected by Rustum (i, pp. 121—3 ; ii, 
pp. 24-6, 53-4, 59-60, 69-71). 

* Al-mdl al-amiri (Shidyaq, pp. 360, 361, 366, 370), al-amwal al-amiriyya 
(ibid., pp. 111-13), al-mal aUstUfani (ibid., pp. 189, 290, 293, 339, 372, 381), 
rnal al-miri (Michael, pp. 64, 67, 75), amwal aX-miri (ibid., pp. 25, 106), 
al-miri (ibid., pp. 74, 94). 

* Volney, i, pp. 202, 204 ; ii, pp. 128-9, 154, 167, 232, 332-3. Rustum, 
ii, pp. 24-6. 
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farmers were as a rule but a small portion of the rents collected 
by the latter : in the province of Sidon at the end o t e 

eighteenth century about a one-twentieth , in ® 

40 to 4 per cent of the nominal Mamj, according to oca 

custom.'^ Particularly favoured local farmers were w o y 
or partly exempt from the miri. In Egypt such estates were 

denoted as khazinat band, and the permanent exemptaon co 

be granted only by a royal rescript ; in Syria, Palestme, 
and the Lebanon it could be granted also by a superior 
farmer (a governor-general, the emir of the Lebanon) but 
then it involved an increase of the mtri paid by the neighbour 
local farmers. 2 In Syria and in Palestine the estates held 
by the governors-general and soldiers were also sometimes 
exempt from the miri (and denoted respectively as arpahqs 
and tlmdrs) ; in the latter case, however, the exemption 
lasted only until the death of the holder, and in the first it 
meant that this estate was not brought into account when 

the tribute due from his holder was fixed.® 

In theory every man of wealth could become a farmer, and 

there was among the farmers a non-Moslem minority : Copts 
in Egypt,^ Jews in Palestine,® Christian tribal chieftains® 
in the Lebanon. Most of the farmers belonged, however, to 

the military, tribal, or religious nobility. 

(a) During the first years after the conquest the Ottoman 


1 W. G. Browne (visited Acre in 1797), cited in i»uo, p. roi. 

Lancret, Mimoire sur U syst'eme d'imposition territoriale {Description de 

r^gypte, iStat Modeme, i), p. 254. or, 

2 JabartI, iv, p. 94, 11. 14r-17. Rustum, i, p. 23. Shidyaq, pp. 90, 104, 

110, 112, 701. ^ 

3 Rustum, i, pp. 36-7. Volney. ii, pp. 167, 374. Kiatib Chalabi, 

Jihdnnumd, p. 687. 

4 Jabarti, iii, p. 345, 1. 10. 

3 On the eighteenth century, cf. Y. Nabon, Nebpo ^-Kesef, Jerusalem, 
A.M. 5603, ii, 65a. The hanker family of Farhi, whose members had con- 
siderable influence on the economical and political life of the provinces of 
Damascus and Acre in the flrst half of the nineteenth century, held many 

villages : Michael, p. 47, 11. 8-9. 

« Mostly Maronites, but the al-‘Azars were members of the Greek Cmurch 
(Shidyaq, p. 19, 1. 10). 
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troops stationed in Egypt were prevented from intermarrying 
with the natives, and often a part of them was replaced by fresh 
forces from Turkey.^ Sulayman the Magnificent stabilized the 
local garrison, which consisted since that time of seven regi- 
ments ^ : (1) mutafarriqa, the guard ; (2) chawushiyya or jawl- 
shiyya, the tax-collectors ; (3) januilydn {gamuhjdn) ov ydniillii, 
the camel regiment; (4) tufchiyya, tufakjiydn, or tyfcikchiyya, 
the gunners ; (5) chardkisa, the former mamlfik (Circassian) 
troops ® ; (6) yankijariyya, inhi^driyya, or miistahjizdn,^ 

the janissaries ; (7) ^azab, the footmen. The second, third, 
and fourth regiments were considered as sipdhJs {ishdhiyya, 
isbahdniyya), viz. free soldiers hired by the sultan, and the 
janissaries as his slaves.® The seven regiments gradually 
became a hereditary corporation of civilian artisans, merchants. 



and pensioners, who received a fixed allowance in money 
(jdmaJciyya) and in grain {jaraydt, ghildl al-anbdr, ah 
al-sJmtvan). The right to receive this allowance could be 
sold and dedicated as endowment to some pious purpose.® 
The money and grain were derived from the imrt collected 
by the diwdn, and were distributed through the medium of 
“ the elders ” (ikht iydriijya ) of every regiment, who were 


represented in the diwdn J 


infantry 


service consisted 


foreign mercenaries (and sometimes 


^ Ibn lyas, v, pp. 229-230, 233-6, 251-2, 405, 440-7. 

» Marcel, pp. 192-4. Hammer, i, p. 377 ; ii, pp. 343, 724. JabartI, i , 
pp. 31, 34, 37, 39. 45, 46, 60. 68, 69, 60, 62, 92, 96 ; ii, pp. 160, 182, 188, etc. 
The term “ regiment ” is rendered by Jabarti as td'ifa, buluk, or unjaq 
^ (an Arabized form of ojaq). 

• Their contingent was diminished for fiscal reasons in 1622 (Ibn lyas, v, 
pp. 448, 463), and as punishment for their revolts in 1623 and 1624. 

* The term mustahfiian is misunderstood by M. van Berchem in JA., 
8« s6r., xviii, p. 60. 


* Cf. Ibn lyas, v, p. 362, 1. 6, and Jabarti, i, p. 34, 1. 2 ; p. 60, 1. 19 ; 
p. 96, 11. 10-17, etc. 

• Jabarti, i, p. 37, U. 1-4 ; ii, p. 268, 1. 33 ; iii, p. 212, 1. 18, to p. 213, 

1. 13 (the members were denoted collectively as ashab ai-atamina, “ the 
recipients of aspers ”, i, p. 148, 1. 3). Volney, i, p. 161. 

’ Jabarti, i, p. 263. U. 11-12 ; ii, p. 106, 1. 29 ; p. 268, 1. 33 ; iii, p. 212, 
1. 21. Marcel, pp. 193-4. 
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temporarily mobilized peasants),^ whose social position was 
very humble ; the real cavalry — of the new mamluk corps. 
The members of this corps were the only real knights, and 
only they were entitled to mount horses within the boundaries 
of the Egyptian towns.^ Their commanders, whose titular 
number was twenty-four,® received at the time of their 
investiture (as higher mihtary commanders in other parts 
of the Empire) a flag {rank, ghdyd) and a drum («a6?),* and 
therefore they were designated as sanjaq-hejs ® or tablap^na- 
beys.® A commander was not obliged to farm an iltizam of 
specified size or to have in his service a specified number of 
mamluks, but he was esteemed in direct proportion to the 
size of the former and to the number of the latter.*^ The 
question of awldd al-nds existed no more, because most of 
the mamluks’ children died now in the first years of their 
Ufe ® ; therefore the possessions of the commanders were 
usually inherited by their mamluks.® The common mamluks, 

« 

1 Jabartl, i, p. 148, U. 2-4 ; p. 335. 1. 26 ; p. 350, 1. 32 ; p. 364, 1. 31. 

2 Volney, i, p. 153. At the end of the eighteenth century their number 

was 8,500-10,000 (ibid., p. 151 ; Jabartl, iv, p. 113, U. 25-6). 

3 Jabartl, i, p. 58, U. 21-3 ; Marcel, pp. 193-5. It included several 

dignitaries sent from Constantinople for a year. The real number was 
often considerably smaller, especially after the French conquest. 

‘ Jabartl, i, p. 32, 1. 33, to p. 33, 1. 3 ; p. 100, 1. 21. Cf. al-buq xoa-l-^alam 

of the Mamluk epoch. 

3 Instead of sanjaq-hey (“ the emir of flag ”), Jabarti usually writes 
sanjaq (plur. sandjiq), and the European sources “ bey ” (cf. Marcel, p. 193). 
The term “ emirs ” is applied by Jabarti (ii, p. 2, 11. 3—8 ; p. 150, 1. 20 ; 
p. 188, 11. 20-1, etc.), also to “ the elders ” of the seven regiments, as agha 
(colonel), katkhvdd (second-in-command), (revenue-collector), etc. 

« Jabartl, i, p. 32, 1. 33, to p. 33, 1. 3 {sabib fablakhana) ; Suliik, i, pp. 173-4, 
n. 54. 

’ Jabartl, iv, p. 27, U. 10-12. 

® Exaggerated by Volney, i, p. 99 {tous lextrs enfans perisserU dans U 
premier ou le second dge). The reason probably lies in the enormous diffusion 
of syphilis among the mamluks since the end of the fifteenth century (Ibn 
lyas, ii, pp. 344, 373 ; iv, p. 460, U. 3—7 ; Volney, i, p. 224). 

» Jabartl, i, p. 139, 1. 18 ; p. 318, 11. 10-11 ; u, p. 257, 1. 11 ; iii, p. 140, 

11. 25-6. 

^3 They were denoted as mamdlik or al-ahnzz (Jabarti, i, p. 346, 1. 28 ; 
p. 348, 1. 5 ; cf. my note on this term in 1935, p. 237) : those of 
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as the private mamluks of the Mainluk epoch, were as a rule 
foreigners (and particularly Caucasians), and during their 
mihtary education they were slaves of their lords. ‘ All 
the commanders and a considerable portion of the common 
mamluks were miiUaziins.'^ Many iltizatns were held by wives 
and widows of emirs and knights, ^ because the person 
and possessions of a woman were inviolable even when the 
male members of her family were outlawed. In Syria and 
in Palestine the Ottoman garrisons (mostly the janissaries) 
also gradually became a hereditary corporation of pacific 
pensioners,^ who sometimes held lands as thndrs ; the district 
muqdta^qfi often levied on these estates a tax, lighter than the 
usual mtrl.® There was no new permanent corps of cavalry 
(as the new mamluks in Egypt), and those irregular horsemen 
who were in the service of the farmers were mercenaries.® 
In the sixteenth century the government used to bestow upon 
a governor-general the mihtary title of baylarbay,'^ and upon 
a district governor — that of sa7}jdq-hey or 7nTr-i liwd\ even 
when he was not a military fief-holder but a salaried official 
or a farmer. * This custom remained during the greater part of 
the seventeenth century ® ; afterwards the Ottoman governors- 

them who were in the service of a commander on the same terms as other 
mamluks without being his freedmen (like mustakhdamun of the Mamluk 
epoch) — as cMm'’. 

• Volney, i, pp. 89, 96, 151, 166. The atbd* were now usually freedmen 
of late commanders. 

• Volney, i, p. 172 ; Jabarti, iii, p. 267, 1. 16 ; iv, p. 113, 1. 27, etc. 

• Jabarti, iii, p. 140, 1. 12 ; p. 346, 11. 18-19 ; p. 347, 1. 4 ; iv, p. 93, 11. 1-4 ; 
p. 204. 

• Volney, ii, p. 131. 

‘ Rustum, ii, pp. 25-6. 

• Sbidykq* p. 273, 1. 13 ; p. 318, 1. 2 (the cavalry of Fakhr al-Dln II 
amounted in 1613—14 to less than 600 horses : Mariti, p. 168). Volney, ii, 
pp. 132-3, 334 (the total number was at his time 3,400). 

^ Under the Mamluks it belonged in Cairo to the generalissimo (Zahiri, 
p. 112, 1. 22), but the title malik al-umara' (held by governors -general) 
was possibly also a translation of it. 

• Belin therefore includes these governors in the total number of the 
feudal troops, but it is not exact. 

• Roque, p. 106. Sfaidyaq, p. 266, 1. 14 ; p. 270, 1. 4 ; p. 271, 1. 17 ; 
p. 276, 1. 14, etc. 
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geoeral and. governors received civilian titles {wazvr, w/utd- 
sallim), and the tribal chieftains only the titles particular to 

them.^ 

(6) All the Lebanese farmers, a considerable portion of the 
Syro -Palestinian, and a smaller of the Egyptian were tribal 
chieftains. The ruhng family of the Lebanon were between 
1516-1697 the Ma‘n emirs,^ between 1697-1841 the ^ihab 
emirs, and between 1842-1861 the Arslan emirs (in the South) 
and the Abu 1-Lam‘ emirs (in the North). The official position ‘ 
of the Lebanon was that of a pays ahonne, the ruler of which 
farmed it at first from the governor-general of Damascus (be- 
tween 1624-1633 directly from the* sultan), and later from 
that of Sidon. The Northern Lebanon was usually included 
in the province of Tripoli and administered by a representative 
of the Lebanese emir (from 1617 to 1635 a member of the 
al-jj^azin family, from 1636 to 1763 mostly one of the Hamada 
family, from 1763 to 1790 a member of the ^ihab family), 
who was a vassal of the governor-general of Tripoli and of 

the emir at the same time.® The emirs Falffir al-Din II (1598- 
1634) and Ba^Ir II (1788-1840) sought to transform the 
Lebanon into a centralized state, where the e m i r was the only 
owner of the soil ^ and could divide and redivide it among the 
district farmers and tenants according to his own desire. 
The normal state of things was, however, that the emir had 

1 Prior to 1855, no Lebanese Christian was constituted bey (Shidyaq, 
p. 187), though there were among them two families of emirs (the Ballama's, 
the Christianized Shihabs). It was an exceptional honour for a tribal 
chieftain to become even a common member of an Ottoman raiment 
(p. 222, 1. 9 ; p. 688, U. 3-4). 

2 The emirs of Al Tanul^ ruled till 1603 independently of them al-Gharb 
and the eastern slopes of the Lebanon. Ibn Firaq and ^araf al-Din, 
mentioned by Minadoi (utilized by Mariti, pp. 63—81, and by Hammer, ii, 
pp. 530—1 ), are two emirs of Al Tanul^, Mubammad and Mundhir (Shidvaq. 
pp. 246, 252, 677). Kasrawan was ruled until 1590 by a Turcoman family, 
the ‘Assaf emirs. 

3 Volney, ii, pp. 14—15, 154r-5. F. von Olberg, QtschiclU^ dea Krieges 
zwischen Mehemed Ali und der Ottomanischen PfortCt Berlin, 1837, p. 37. 
For particvilars, cf. Shidyaq. 

4 Mariti, p. 165. Michael, p. 102, 11. 9-16. 
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to address every muqata'aji in his letters as “ dear brother 
as he was himself practically but one of them (^idyaq consiilers 
the Shihab emirs as the lords of the Beirut district), owed his 
superior position to their election, ^ and only their own consent 
or the pressure of rival neighbours obliged them to comply 
with his demands. The principal Druse families of muqata'qjls 
were the Arslans, lords of the lower al-Gharb ; the Janbulats, 
lords of al-Shuf, Jazzin, al-Tuffah, al-Kharrfib, and Jabal 
al-Rayhan ® ; the Talhuqs, lords of the upper al-Gharb 
since 1711 ; the Nakads, lords of al-Shahhar and al-Maniisif ; 
the ‘Amads, lords of al-'Urqub (chiefs of the Yazbaki con- 
federation, which included the Talhuqs and ‘Abd al-Maliks) ; 
the ‘Abd al-Maliks, lords of al-Jurd since 1711. The principal 
Christian : the Abu 1-Lam‘s (Ballama‘s), lords of al-Qafi*, 
al-Matn, and al-Shuf al-BayadI ; the al-Khazins, lords of 
Kasrawan since 1613 (the oldest Christian muqdta^ajls) ; 
the Hubay^es, lords of Ghazir since 1680 ; the al-Zahirs, 
lords of al-Zawiya since the end of the seventeenth century ; 
the al-Dahdahs, lords of al-Futuh since 1704 ; the Abu 
Sa‘bs, lords of al-Quwayti‘ since 1753 ; the al-‘Azars, lords of 
the upper al-Kura. The Sunnis were represented by the 
Kurdish emirs of the village Ras Naha^, and the Shi‘ites 
by the Hamadas, lords of Jabbat Munayzira and adjacent 
regions.* According to Sjiidyaq, the Arslans traced their 
genealogy back to the pre-Islamic Arab kings of al-Hira ® ; 
the Shihabs to a Quray^i Companion of Muhammad, al-HariA 

* Shidyaq, pp. 89, 104, 1456, 1676, 1606, 174, 366. 

“ Mariti, p. 94. Shidyaq, pp. 368-9, 378-9, 386. 

* The former lords of Killis, who emigrated to the Lebanon in 1630. 

* The principal sources on the Lebanese feudal families are hitherto 
Shidyaq and Td’rikh of the emir Haydar Shihab (ed. 1900). Cf. also 
T. Aouad, Le droit privi des Maronites au temps des imira Chihab, Paris, 
1933, and the discussion of Q. al-Ba^a and N. S. al-Dahdah in Ma., 1936-6. 

* The same descent was formerly claimed by Al Tanukh (Ibn Yahya, 
pp. 44-8), and by the RamtGni chieftains (Ibn Hajar, i, p. 641 ). B. Abi 
l*Jay^ of the Mamluk epoch considered themselves as descendants of the 
bedouin tribe, al-^ammira, in the plain of al-Biqa‘ (Ibn Yahya, p. 47, 

11. 9-11). 
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b. Hi^am ; the Talhuqs and Nakads to the twelfth century ; 

the al-Dahdahs to the fourteenth ; the Hamadas to the 

• • 


Kdiazins 


Amads 


fifteenth ; the Janbulats, Hubaj 
lirs of Ras Naha^ to the sixteenth 
and Ballama‘s to the seventeenth ; the al-Zahirs and ‘Abd 
al-Maliks to the eighteenth. At the end of the eighteenth 


century about one-tenth of the Lebanese lands was held 
' directly by the muqdta^ ajis ^ as their estates {arzdq, aqdrdt), 
often committed to managers ^ ; the remainder was held 
by their vassals,^ viz. the hereditary farmers of villages, 
and by Christian m onasteries and churches.* The here- 
ditary titles of nobility were bestowed by the emir of the 
Lebanon,® and were connected with the land tenure ! he 
who was appointed the farmer of a village became a muqciddaTn 
or a shayTch., the muqdtd^ was a sjuiy]^ or an emir.® The noble- 
men as a whole {rnandsib^ a^ydn, wujvJi) used to ride horses 
when they commanded their peasant troops during hos- 
tilities, and to intermarry only with noble families.’ There 


were also families of khcLdddmuYi , hereditary professional 
soldiers in the service of noble lords, who received a fixed 

pay {naf).^ 

In other pays abonnes the social structure resembled that 
of the Lebanon but was less elaborated. In two of them the 
rulers succeeded in becoming the exclusive lords of the soil : 


^ Volney, ii, pp. 58-9. 

2 Arzdq, Shidyaq, pp. 113, 146, 190, 567 ; Michael, pp. 76, 106, 107. 
The Hamadas used to denote theirs as bakdlik, sing, baklik (“ a domain of 
bey ”), Shidyaq, p. 167, 11. 2, 4. "Aqdrdt, ibid., pp. 110, 186, 683. The 
manager was denoted as dihqdn (ibid., pp. 68, 81, 186, 347), or divbd^ 
(Michael, p. 90, 1. 22), and must not be confounded with mudabbir, the 


prime minister of a feudal lord. 

2 Atbd", tiba" : Michael, p. 79, 1. 12 ; p. 107, 1. 15. 

« Shidyaq, pp. 137, 190. PEFQS., 1891, p. 104. 

® Shidyaq, p. 365, 11. 13, 21. The shaukhs and muqtxddams 
dubbed also by the muqdfa^ajis : p. 377, 1. 21. 

« Ibid., pp. 67, 109, 112, 1576, 1606, 187, etc. 

’ This custom existed already under the Mamluks, Ibn Yah] 


11 . 5 - 6 . 

8 Michael, p. 108, 11. 19-20 
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in (1) the modern Jabal al-Duruz, ruletl by the Haindan family 
from 1685 to 1869 (at first as vassals of the Lebanese emir), 
and by the al-Atraj^ family since 1869,^ and in (2) Bilad 
Hari^a (Mount Carmel and the adjacent region in the south), 
ruled until the sixties of the seventeenth century by a bedouin 
family, Al Tara bay, sa/jj«^-beys of al-Lujun.^ The al-Harfu.^ 


emirs, Shrite lords of Baalbek and the plain of al-Biqa*,^ 
and the Zaydan shaykhs, bedouin lords of Galilee during 
the first three-quarters of the eighteenth century,'* occupied 
in their respective areas, a place similar to that of the Lebanese 

were not infrequently vassals. The 


enur 


land of the NusajTls (‘Alawls) was divided among several- 
chieftains {muqaddamun), who paid the mlrl to the governor- 
general of Tripoli. Samaria (Jabal Nabulus) was divided 
among several shaykhs ; sometimes one of them was appointed 
the chief farmer, and sometimes they held this post as a 
body.® At least one of these families, al-JayyusI (lords of 
the B. Sa‘b region), is mentioned already in a Mamluk 
source ® ; but the ‘Abd al-Hadls and al-Jarrars, between 

i‘rawiyya region was divided, and the Tuqans, 
lords of the town of Nablus, gradually became more promi- 
nent. In other parts of Syria and Palestine ’ the tribal 
chieftains were numerous among the farmers of villages and 
districts, and exceptionally attained for a short time even 


• Bouron, p. 333. 

• Roque, pp. 106, 108-9, 157. On the history of Al Tarabay, cf. Ibn 
lyas, V, pp. 290, 320-1, 370; Mariti, pp. 221, 243, 248, 266; Roque, 
pp. 103-4, 261-2 ; ghidyaq, pp. 65, 136, 253, 269, 279, 287, 296, 304-5, 
316, 318-323, 336-6, 367, 676 ; ZDPV., xxx, 1907, p. 146 ; xxxi, 1908, 
p. 62 (the emir’s name in the inscription is ‘Assaf b. Timur bay). 

• Ibn lyas, V, p. 248. Mariti, pp. 64-76, 116, 308. Hammer, ii, pp. 630-1. 
Volney, ii, pp. 80-3. ghidyaq (many times). Michael, pp. 74, 79, 89, 90. 

• Shidyaq, pp. 360-1, 394—6, 398 ; Mariti, p. 316, and other sources. 

• Rustum, i, pp. 75-6. Michael, pp. 16, 63, 71, 72. ghidyaq p. 382. 
Finn, i, p. 239. 

• Ibn lyas, iv, p. 193, 11. 7-8. 

’ Cf. the lists of Palestinian tribal feudatories in PEFQS., 1906, 
pp. 362-6, and JPOS., 1929, pp. 73-4. 
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the rank of governors-general ^ ; their position was, however,, 
very precarious in comparison with the pays abonnes. In 
Egypt a tribal chieftain was denoted as sjmyl^ al- arah^ 
even if his origin was not bedouin but peasant. He was 
a multazim, and at the same time a sahib al-darak, viz. tho 
protector of caravans and ships which passed through his- 
sphere of influence. In 1769-1770 the mamluk sfyiykh al-balad, 
‘All bey, destroyed the power of the strongest among them : 
the emir Hammam of the Hawwara tribe in Upper Egypt 
and the Habib shavkhs (of rural stock), in al-Qalyubiyya.® 

(c) The spiritual nobility consisted of the hereditary 
managers of waqfs, recipients of their revenues and holders- 
of Moslem religious offices. Their social position was now 

much higher than in the Mamluk state . tl 
no more, and at least in the towns the qadls and mufils 
judicial authority over the whole Moslem population (the 

rural population had ] 

ore separated from, 
sually hereditary ^ ; 

aller, and the 

members of these families were therefore employed in the 
civil service even more than before. In a relatively small town 
such as J erusalem they ‘ ‘ form the aristocracy , intermarry 
exclusively with each other, and must be carefully distinguished 
by us from the few transient Turkish officials, who form 
technically ‘ the government ’, and are helpless in effective 


existed 


courts 


administration 


number 


knowledge 


families 


this 


e.g. a member of a Kurdish family, B. Sayfa, was firom 1579 to 1619' 
the governor-general of Tripoli (Shidyaq, pp. 350-3). 

2 JabartI, i, pp. 52, 181, 318, 336, 342, 344, 345. 

2 JabartI, i, pp. 342-9. Marcel, p. 234. Volney, i, p. 111. On ctsbab- 
al-darak, cf. JabartI, i, p. 348, 1. 25. 

^ Volney, ii, p. 371. 

® Finn, i, p. 180. They were collectively denoted there (not in Egypt !) 
as efifendis (sing, afandi = “ Mr.”), which was then the official title of 
Moslem government clerks (cf. Marcel, pp. 194—5 ; JabartI, i, p. 53, 1. 32 j 
ii, p. 176, 1. 21 ; hi, p. 267, 1. 13 ; iv. p. 123, 1. 21.) 
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nobihty was second in rank to tlie maniluks only, and held 
a considerable part of the E^ryptian In addition 

to the waqfs, they supervised also al-rizaq (tl-ahbdsu/qu, the 
extent ot mIucIi in Ej^ypt continueil to jyjrt)w, owin^ to 
additional endowments by the sultans and mul/azims (who 
set apart for this purpose portions ot their demesne laiuls), 
so that at the commencement of the nineteenth century this 
category of lands was the principal c^ne in Upper Egyj)t and 
amounted there to G(X),000 fadihln.s/^ When the mamhlks 
were driven out of Lower Egypt by the F'rench troops in 
1798, the spiritual became the uppermost class 

of the native society. The new t/TavTa consisted at first of 
their representatives only, instead of the military, and the 
French constitutional theory of that time (the government 
must be vested in the most learned and experienced men, 
“ the elders ”) served as juridic reason for that change. ^ 

To recapitulate : in the pciys abonnes the farmers were 
tribal chieftains ; in Egj'pt military, spiritual, and tribal 
noblemen (all of them permanent residents of the country) ; 
in those parts of S 3 rria and Palestine which were under the 
direct Ottoman rule — partly native noblemen, and partly 
Turkish officials,* usually sent thither for a very short time 
(the govemors-general were appointed for one year). The 
character of the land tenure differed accordingly. In the 
Lebanon at the time of Volney it was practically private 

A # > ^ 


Egypt 


property, “ sacred as in Europe.” ^ 
was a lifelong 

by sale, mortgage, and lease out.® In the event of his death 

P- 1- 14 ; p. 166, 1. 19 ; p. 210, 1. 9 ; iv, p. 88, 1. 3 ; 
p. 188, 11. 16-17 ; p. 234. Volney, i, pp. 172, 188. 

* Jabarti, iv, p. 93, 1. 18, to p. 96, 1. 6 ; p. 123, 1. 33, to p. 124, 1. 2 ; 
P. 141, 1. 32 ; p. 209, 11. 31-2. 

■ Al-gharqawi, ahNa4irin (written in 1801), printed with Ishaqi, 

p. Jabarti, iii, p. 6, 11. 4—8, etc. Hence the term ma nhu akha. employed 
by^the French authorities as a translation of “ republic 

* Recueil de Firmans, p. 7. JA., 6® s^r., iv (1864), p. 361. 

Volney, ii, pp. 17, 369. 

1 *' ” fiabar (Jabarti, i, p. 181, 11. 27-32), or nuzul (p. 306, 

b 14) ; mortgage ” rahn (p. 181, 1. 26) ; “ lease ” iijar (p. 181, 11. 1, 13). 
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his sons and mamluks had the right of priority to farm it ^ ; 
otherwise it was considered as vacant (mahlul),^ and the new 
farmer had to pay to the authorities its price, hulwdn,^ 
fixed by public competition, mazad.^ In “ the Ottoman ” 
parts of Syria and Palestine the crown domains were farmed 
for one year only, and the farmers used therefore to exploit 
their serfs in a most cruel manner. The remedy proposed 
by the Imperial Government ® was the maliJcdna (Turk, 
pronunc. malikiane), a Turkish system similar to the Egyptian 
iltizdm. The efforts to introduce it were, however, unsuccessful, 
as the Imperial Government could not sufficiently protect 
these estates, neither from the powerful tribal chieftains ® 
nor from the governors -general themselves, for whom the 
annual local farming was the best means for deriving the 
maximum of money from the province during their own 
short term of service. In Egypt small iXtxzo/fns were also 
often seized by their powerful neighbours,'^ but on the whole 
the land tenure was relatively stable there, and many lands 
remained allodial.® In “the Ottoman” parts of Syria and 
Palestine all the allodial lands which were not within the 
boundaries of inhabited places or on their outskirts were 
gradually annexed to the crown domains, from which the 
governors derived greater revenue.® Owing to the perpetually 
disturbed conditions, for the Syro-Palestinian governors- 
general every annual collection of the trdrx was a military 

1 Ibid., iii, p. 140, 11. 25-6. Recueil, p. 7, No. 22. The heirs had to pay 
a fee fixed by the diwdn. 

2 JabartI, i, pp. 99, 139, 206 ; iii, pp. 198, 251, 267 ; iv, pp. 94, 256. 

3 Ibid., i, p. 99, 1. 33 ; p. 150, 1. 25 ; p. 184, 1. 10 ; p. 206, 1. 6. Ibn 
lyas, iv, p. 283, 1. 4, denotes so the payment levied in a.h. 918 by the 
sultan from emirs for the otlCiq lands. 

* JabartI, ii, pp. 152—3 ; iii, pp. 198, 288, 345, 346. 

® Cf. Belin in JA., 6® s6r., iv (1864), pp. 351—3. 

® Cf. Michael, pp. 25, 44, 91—2, 94, on the plain of al-Biqa‘. 

’ Recueil, p. 3, Nos. 5, 6 ; p. 11, No. 38. JabartI, ii, p. 257, 11. 31—2 ; 
iv, p. 64, 11. 3—11. 

® In 1878 they amounted to 1,323,000 acres (Cromer, p. 89). 

3 Volney, ii, p. 369. Rustum, iii-iv, p. 65, 1. 14. PEFQS., 1894, p. 191. 
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expedition, ^ Rnd tlie rivnl iiutive foiRlutoncs were or^uiiized 
in hereditary factions (the nieinl)ers of wliich could, however, 
pass from one to another) : the Facjarl and the Qasinii anionj^ 
the Eg}’ptian military nobility, Nisf 8a*il aiul Nisf Ilarain 
among the Egyptian tribesmen, the Qaysi and the Yainani 
among the ro-Palestinian and Lebanese tribal chieftains, 
the JanbulafI and the \azbakl among the Lt*banese.'“ 


* Dauvra (“ round ”) : JiiUirtl. iv. p. 200. II. 20-0 ; Michnel. p. 73. I. 91. 

* On Egj'pt, cf. Martel, p. 221 ; Jabarti, i, pp. 21-4, 52. 03-4, 318. 
The Qays-Yaman rivalry exusted untler the Mamluk.s only amon^ the 
peasants, whereas the nomads were eonsideretl as Vanmnl.s, Sitluk-, i, i, 
p. 186, n. 65 ; Tti'rif, p. 113 ; Subft, iv, pp. 203-215 ; xii, p. 324. 



V. Serfdom 


Under all the feudal systems which we have described 
the peasants were serfs of their immediate lords.^ The serf 


time : otherwise 


his 


him 


bring him back with assistance of the authorities, and was 

even obliged by them to do so.^ The 
serf with flogging and jail,® and someti 
death. 4 He was entitled to decide civil lawsuits among his 
serfs, if the suitors preferred hi m to the qdd% or to an arbiter.® 
The serf could not submit a plaint against his lord to legal 
or administrative authorities. When in 1521 the Egyptian 
governor-general was asked by the peasants of a Tizqo, to 


levy 


more reasonable rents. 


and gave orders to this effect, the lord replied that nobody 


and the final victory was his.® 


his 

i 

contrary 


^ The technical terms are : “ serfdom ” falaia { Khitatt i» p« 85, 1. 37) , 

“ serf ” falldJIi (ibid., 11. 37-8 ; Nujum, vii, p. 93, 1. 15 ; Jabarti, iv, p. 109, 
1. 14 ; p. 130, 1. 21 ; p. 207, 11. 13 flf.), sometimes with the addition “ attached 
to the soU ” gardrt (NuwayrI, viii, p. 248, 1. 11), or qarrdr (Khitai, i. P- 85, 

I. 38) ; “ lord ” tLstddh {Nujum, vii, p. 93, 1. 18 ; Hawadiih, p. 654, 1. 9 ; 

Manhal, ii, f. 94 ; Jabarti, i, p. 349, 1. 15 ; ii, p. 240, 1. 6 ; iv, p. 207, 

II. 16, 22 ; p. 208, 11. 1, 7), or sayyid (Jabarti, iii, p. 294, 1. 31). 

2 Ibn lyas, iv, p. 104, 1. 18. NuwayrI, viii, p. 298, 1. 7. Jabarti, ii, p. 115, 
11. 30^1 ; iii, p. 294, 11. 30-1 ; iv, p. 81, 1. 22 ; p. 207, U. 15-17. Rustum 
{advance notice, 1928), p. 12. 

2 Ibn lya^, v, p. 372, 1. 22, to p. 373, 1. 1. Jabarti, iv, p. 68, 1. 28 ; p. 191, 

1. 30 ; p. 207, U. 19, 31, 33 ; p. 208, 1. 1. 

*• Ibn lyas, iv, p. 125, U. 6-8 (in a.h. 913, a legal punishment). Jabarti, i, 
p. 180, 1. 25 (in a.h. 1149, possibly an illegal action). Especially in the 
pays abonnds, where the lord was at the same time the tribal chieftain. 

5 Jabarti, iv, p. 207, 1. 28, to p. 208, 1. 3. Rustum, i, p. 76, 11. 7-8. On 
the history of tribal courts of justice, cf. el-Baighuthi, Judicud Courts 
among the Bedouin of Palestine {JPOS., 1922, pp. 34-65), and the articles 
published in Ma., 1933, by W. Khuri {al-Qadd' fi Lubndn *alq ^Ahd al~Hukm 
al-Iqfd'i), and I. A. Ma‘luf {al-Qa<j!d' ft Lubndn bi-Zaman al-Umard' aL 
Shihdbiyyin). 

® Ibn lyas, v, p. 395, 1. 10, to p. 396, 1. 3 ; p. 400, 11. 6-23. 
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could demand the authorities to punish his serf, if he had no 
means of doing it himself. Under the IVIamluks he had in this 
case to bring the serf before a military judge, hajib.^ 

The servile tenants paid to the lord the rents of the culti- 
vated lands, khardi,^ levied on the lands considered by Islamic 
law as ‘‘ tithe-paying ” as well as on those regarded by it as 
“ tribute-paying In Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon 
these rents were a fixed share {tnitqdsatna) of the produce : 
under the Mamluks mostly one-third or one-quarter, in 
irrigated lands one-half, in newly colonized one-fifth or one- 
sixth, in those exposed to assaults of an enemy (including 
the villages near the sea-coast, not infrequently ravaged by 
European corsairs), one-seventh or one-eighth. The rents of 
the arable lands were levied in grain ; of the fruit trees 
and vegetables, in money ; of the olive groves, in olive oil ; 
of the mulberry trees, in silk ; of the pomegranates, in 
fruit-stones, employed then both for food and medi- 
cine.* We know that in the regions conquered from the 
Franks (and probably also in those captured from the 
Ayyubids), the Mamluks at first accepted wit. 


taxation 


the uniform 


system could emerge but gradually, and its definitive form 
dates probably from 1313.® 


After 


learn 


* Nujum, vii, p. 267, 1. 15, to p. 268, 1. 1 (on a particularly humane 
judge, who, having no legal power to decide the cases to the benefit of the 
serfs, implored the lords to be more just to them). 

* Nuwayri, viii, p. 245, 11. 8 ff. Kh itat, i, p- 103, 11. 22 fiF. Subjf,, iii, p. 452, 

U. 14 fiF. Nujumj vi, p. 69, 11. 9—10. JabartI, ii, p. 109, 1. 5 ; iii, p. 194, 
U. 8, 12 ; iv, p. 208, 1. 10 ; p. 209, 1. 2 ; p. 293, 1. 3. Also roy‘ (Nuwayri, 
viii, p. 258, 1.4), mughall (M»M» P- ^0' (Michael, p. 47, 

1 . 8 ). 

» Hawadith, p. 126, 1. 14, to p. 127, 1. 3. Ibn Yahya, p. 102, 1. 13, to 
p. 103, 1. 1. 

* Nuwayri, viii, pp. 26a-261. Ibn Yahy^* P* 181, U. 3—4. Mujir, pp. 686—7, 
694—6, 702. Anonym, p. 81, 11. 21—3. Subh, xiii, pp. 28—30. Zahiri, p. 125, 

1. 7. Taqunm, p. 246, 1. 4. 

‘ Cf. Subb, xiv, p. 44, 1. 9 ; p. 45, 11. 2-6 ; p. 46, 11. 2-4; p. 50, 11. 13-16 ; 
and iv, p. 216, 1. 7 ; p. 233, 1. 11. 
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sixteenth 


annexation 


fixed 


of the military fiefs to the crown 
was imposed on every village.^ In practice, however, the 


muqasama 


and at the end of the 
levy one-half or two-thirds 


of the crops.2 

In Egypt the tenants of perpetually irrigated lands paid 
under the Mamluks fixed and unchangeable yearly rents in 
money ial-hhcbTcij cd-Tcitib), and an additional tax on the 
plantations of sugar-cane. The rents of the arable lands 
were levied according to their extent and quality, in Upper 
Egypt mostly in kind (up to three irdabbs of grain -per fadddn) , 


Egypt 


econonuc 


took place from 1384 to 1408, owing to the diminution of 


dirhem 


resulted in a great increase of the cash rents.® The bad 
condition of peasantry was the cause of perpetual agrarian 


revolts ^ ; 


things 


worse,® and many peasants participated in 1523 in the revolt 
of Qansuh bey al-MuhammadI, who tried to restore the 


Mamluk state.® Between 1625-1535 the authorities gradually 
fixed the new nominal Jchardj {al-mdl al-hurr), a defimte 
amount imposed on every ^rdt of a village and divided in 
a fixed manner into the rmri and the legal fd’iz. Only this 
nominal sum was indicated in the charter (tuqsitf sctnad) of 
a muUazim, but the real khardi was greater, and the additional 


1 Hammer, ii, p. 344 ; id., Des Osm. Reichs Staalsverfassung und StaeUs- 
vertuaUungf i, pp. 180—327. Volney, ii, p. 373. 

2 Volney, ii, p. 374. 

2 Nuwayri, viii, p. 249, 11. 3—11 ; p. 253, 1- 10, to p. 255, 1. 6 ; p. 261, 
1. 5. Subl^ iii, p. 453, 1. 17, to p. 454, 1. 13. Nujum, vi, p. 69, 1. 9. HawadiOi* 


p. 655, 11. 1-8. ^iahiri, p. 97, 1. 17 ; p. 108, 1. 5. 

* Poliak, Les rdvoUes poptUaires en £gypte d Vipoque des Mamelouks ej 

leuTS causes ecouoTfiiques 1934, pp. 251—273). 

® A. de Kremer, Notice sur Sha^rdny (<7-4., 6® s6r., xi, 1868), pp. 263—6 
Jbn lyas, v, p. 445, 11- 13—18 ; p. 452, U. 12—14 ; p .466, 11. 16—18. 


® Rustem, p. 68. 
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amount was denoted as al-niiidaf wa-l-harrdni.^ The khardj 
and the miri were usually paid from the winter crops (except 
in the rice plantations), and in Upper Egypt mostly in kind.^ 
The l^ciTdj was not the only tax levied by the lords fro m 
their serfs. Under the Mamluks we find in Syria, Palestine 
and the Lebanon also (<i) the tithe of the crops which remained 
to the peasants after the muqdsama had been levied ^ ; 
(b) gifts in kind at specified times of the year, rasm al-a'ydd 
wa-l-Mamis ^ ; (c) the tax on the water-mills ^ ; (d) various 
local taxes.6 In Egypt : (a) gifts in kind at specified times 
of the year {hadiyya, diydfa), replaced in the domains of 
al-J^ss by a money tax ; (b) the tax for the annual 
reparation of the local irrigating dams and canals ® ; (c) pay- 
ments for pasture on uncultivated fields (a capitation 
tax on the cattle, yearly rents or monthly payments) ® ; 


PP- ^0, 343. General Reynier, De 'Mgypte apres la bataille 
d Heliopolis (quoted in JA., 4^ ser., i, 1843, pp. 165-8). Marcel, pp. 196-7, 

206. Jabarti, iii, p. 251, 1. 33 ; p. 267, 11. 16-17 ; iv, p. 74, 1. 26 ; p. 101, 

I. 13; p. 123, 11. 22-3 ; p. 142, 1. 19 ; p. 209, 1. 3 ; p. 221, 1. 28. 

, ^ l^ncret, Memoire sur le syst'eme d' imposition territoriale {Description 
de VEgypte, Etat Moderne, i), pp. 246, 254. Jabarti, i, p. 318, U. 24^8 ; 

II, p. 19, 1. 12 ; p. 153, 11. 1, 2 ; p. 179, 1. 19 ; p. 181, 1. 30 ; p. 182, 1. 2 ; 

^ 193, 1. 17. The expression “ in money and in kind ” is rendered by 

Maqrizi as 'ayn wa-ghalla ( Khitat, i, p. 88, 11. 26, 32), by Jabarti as al-mal 

wa-l-ghildl, by Michael (p. 77, 1. 3) as ghir^ wa-MaMmHr (in Egypt dhaMiira 

— any payment, in grain or in money, sent from an estate to the lord : 
Jabarti, i, p. 68, 1. 3 ; p. 348, 1. 21). 

p. 259, 11. 7-14. Sometimes it was replaced by a fixed 
nbute, and in the waqf lands and estates of pension it was not levied at all. 

Ibid-, p. 245, 1. 10, to p. 246, 1. 1. In the domains of al-khdss it was 

replaced by the duty of rendering hospitality to the rent-collectors during 

three days (on the qasm, levy of muqdsama, cf. p. 258, 11. 10-11, and 
tja^awi, viii, p. 106, 1. 18). 

® Nuwayri, viii, p. 245, 11. 9-10. 

® xiii, p. 34, column 1, 11. 7-14 ; column 3, 11. 1-7, 14r-19 (the 

provmce of Tripoli). 

1 P- 245, 11. 10-14. Khitat, i, p. 88, 11. 28, 34 ; p. 90, 

'• ° P- P- 350, 1. 11. Nujum, 

VI, p. 430, 11. 11-12. 

* Subh, iii, p. 449, 11. 4-19. 

U Khitat. i, p. 107, 
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{d) the tax on the fishes caught when water descends from 
the fields after the annual inundation of the Nile ^ ; 
tenth of the nroduce of the date liquor ( araq) ^ ; 


(e) a 
(/) husut, 
following 


commerce 


probably a tax on the home-made carpets, 
taxes were paid not only by the serf population but also 
by those inhabitants of the fief who did not derive their 
subsistence from agriculture and were not considered as 

the lord’s serfs : (a) the taxes on 

nhuhus or al-mdl al-hildVi * {b) the capitation tax on the 

non-Moslems (^jawdVi), which prior to al-TctwJc dl-nasiTi was 
only occasionally conceded by the central government to 
the fief-holders, and afterwards always ® ; (c) sometimes 

specially favoured fief-holders were entitled to the heritages 
upon which there were no private legal claims.® In the 
Ottoman Syro-Palestinian military fiefs the additional taxes 

%rdj, according to provinces 

and districts. In the crown domains the farmers were officially 
entitled to levy only those taxes which were enumerated in 
the charters delivered to them, e.g. the charters of the Syrian 
m%Lqdta‘ajis mention the mirl, the tax on the slaves abudiyya) ^ 
the house tax {mdl manzil), the capitation tax on non- 
Moslems, light taxes on the waqfs and timdrs, fines, and the 
extraordinary taxes imposed by the governor-general and 
levied through the medium of the muqdta^ ajls 

That share of the produce which remained to the peasants 
was so small that they were always in debt. Under the 
MnTnlfilrs thftv rftceived everv vear from the lords loans of 


^ Nuwayri, viii, p. 263, 1. 3, to p. 264, 1. 4. 

2 Ibid., p. 261, 1. 6. 

3 Ibid. 

* Subh, iii. p. 471, II. 4-9 (Egypt) ; xiii, p. 40, 1. 11 (the province of 

Pamascus). Ibn Duqmaq, v, p. 22, 1. 2. 

6 Suluk, II, i, p. 132. Khiiat, i, p. 88, 1. 35 ; p. 90, U. 8-11. Svbh, iii, 
p. 463, 11. 1-4. Nuwayri, viii, p. 241, 11. 9-15. 

* Suluk, II, i, p. 132. 

’ Rustum, ii, pp. 24-6. The allegation of Volney (ii, p. 332), that the 
capitation tax was paid directly to the treasury and was not levied in 
the Lebanon is untrue (cf. Shidyaq. p. 110, 1. 7 ; p. 112, 1. 5). 
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grRin. {oX-td^d/iv'i^, Rs seed Rnd rs food until tliG liRrvGst. 
ThG intGTGst amountGd to 10-11 por cent, though tho lords 
iGCGivGd for this purposG in thoir turn advancGs of grain 
from thG sultan.i Undor tho Ottomans, in Egypt and 
in thG pays ohonnes thG pGasants usGd to borrow working 
cattlG and grain from thoir lords, and in thosG parts of Syria 
and PalGstinG whorG thG annual muqdta‘a GxistGd, from othor 
pGrsons of wGalth, in villagG and in town . 2 Towards tho Gnd 
of thG GightGGnth CGntury thG Syrian pGasants usually paid 
12-30 pGr cGnt as intGrGst, in about 1830 50 por cGnt for 

fourtGGn months . 2 

Undor tho Mamluks in Egypt only tho porpotually irrigatod 
lands WGrG hold by tho cultivators individually, and tho 
holdGrs could convey them to their heirs and sell them.^ 
The arable lands were held in common, probably on the 
same lines as in Syria and in Palestine until recent times : 
each clan {hamula) was entitled at the time of the annual 
redivision of the common lands to a fixed share, and redivided 
it among the clansmen according to the number of their 
working cattle.® The peasants without cattle automatically 
became landless {al-fallahun al-hattdlun) ; in Lower Egypt 
the sultans (till Barquq) obhged such peasants to purchase 
from the authorities the oxen which were previously employed 
for the repairs of the irrigating dams.® It was the necessity 
of ensuring a better supervision of small irrigating channels 

Suluk, X, i, p. 141, n. 14. Khitat, i, p. 91, ]1. 15—19. NuwayrI, viii, 

^ 1 ’ ’ P- ^ ' P- 278, II. 7, 11. Ibn ‘Abd 

al-^ahir, p. 55, 1. 14. Hawadith, p. 114, 11. 6-14 ; p, 116, 1. 18. 

* Recueil de Firmans, p. 7, No. 22. Roque, p. 79. Volney,,ii, pp. 167, 232. 

Volney, ii, p. 377. M. Sabry, L' Empire J^gyptien sous Mohamed-Ali, 
Pans, 1930, p. 351. 

*■ Nuwayri, viii, p. 255, 1. 2. 

1 QQ 7 ^^' “ PEFQS., 1894, pp. 191-6, and Poliak in JRAS., 

Egyptian village community in the seventh century, 

cf. Ibn ‘Abd al-Hakam, Futuh Misr (Yale Oriental Series, in), p. 153, 

Jl« 7“"10# 

^ ManJwd, ii, f. 75a, 11.17-18. In Nujum, v, p. 600, 11.5-6, and Ibn 
iyas, 1 , p. 316^ 1 . 17 ^ text is defective. 


1 
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through the personal responsibility of each peasant for a 
specified portion of them that accelerated the dissolution 
of the Egyptian village community. Already under the 
Mamluks the common land was often divided by the lord’s 
clerks into several divisions {qaha’il, sing, qibdla), irrigated 
by particular channels, and the rents were levied on each 
division separately.'^ The decisive step was the distribution 
of the common lands of every village into fixed plots (qlrdts), 
which replaced the village community as fiscal units (1526). 
Whereas under the Mamluks the fief-holder was responsible 
for the annual repairs of the local irrigating dams and 
canals, under the Ottomans this responsibility was imposed 
on the peasants themselves. ^ Therefore, while in Syria and 
in Palestine the village community remained intact tUl the 

in many 

still exists, though every peasant has now a fixed and 
transferable share), in Egypt at the end of the eighteenth 
century the private holdings of peasants were already separated 
by fixed boundary marks, except in some regions of Upper 
Egypt, where the annual redivisions still existed, but every 
member of the community had already a fixed share.® The 
disappearance of the land community increased the economical 
differences among the peasants : whereas the village sTiaykhs 
were exempt from the miri and often farmed the neighbouring 
al-rizaq al-ahhdsiyya, and seized the imowned lands in their 
vicinity, so that their actual hol din gs amounted to 1,000 
fadddns and more,^ many other peasants became landless 
agricultural workers,® especially because the muUazim could 
deprive those tenants who did not punctually pay the rents 
of their holdings. 

1 Nuwayrl, viii, pp. 249-262. Suhl^, iii, p. 458, 11. 7-17. CIA., i, p. 358, 
n. 14. 

2 Zahirl, p. 129. Subh, iii, p. 449. Khifat, i, p. 101. Jabarti, iv, p. 293, 1. 6. 

® Reynier, loc. cit. 

« Jabarti, i, p. 180, 1. 26 ; iv, p. 61, U. 13-16 ; p. 123, 1. 32 ; p. 209, 
1. 27, to p. 210, 1. 23. 

® Ibid., iv, p. 274, 11. 10-28 ; p. 293, 11. 9-10. R^e, p. 27. 


sixties of the nineteenth century (and 
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The Mamluk feudatories often visited their fiefs, though 
usually stayed there but a short timed Sometimes an emir 
appointed one of his mamluks the permanent manager 
(mutahaddi^) of his fief ^ or of one village only,^ more often 
only a temporary envoy (qasid) for the levying of Tchardj or 
some other purposed In Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon, 
owing to the principle of muqdsama, the lord (or his repre- 
sentative) supervised the agricultural works of his tenants 
from the beginning to the end ® ; in Egypt he supervised 
only the use of the green manure, takhdir al-bildd,^ because 
on the lands so manured a considerably greater khardi was 
levied. The official minimum of cultivated area was the 
extent cultivated during the previous years ; the rents per 
fadddn were assessed after the takhdir ; and only in order to 
increase the rents, if possible, the lord’s officials examined the 
changes brought about in the size of cultivable lands by the 
annual inundation of the Nile and the extent of the actually 
cultivated lands.® The rents were paid by every peasant 
directly to the officials of his lord, and not through the 
medium of the village community.® The lords could legally 
exploit their fiefs as they liked, but the temporary character 
of the feudal land tenure prevented them for the most part 

1 Ibn lyas, i, p. 244, 1. 6 ; ii, p. 288, 1. 4 ; p. 289, 1. 1 ; iv, p. 104, U. 17-18 ; 

p. 125, 11. 6-8 ; p. 429, 11. 19-21. Hawadith, p. 105, 11. 3-10 ; p. 459, 1. 12. 

Manhal, i, f. 165o ; ii, ff. 106a, 1146, 1756 ; iii, f. 106a ; iv, f. 87a. Suluk, 

I, ii, p. 27 ; ii, i, p. 151. Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, p. 29, 1. 13. Sakhawl. ii, p. 275, 
1 . 10 . , 

* Manhal, i, f. 205a, 1. 12 ; iii, f. 1706, 1. 6. 

® Then he was denoted as sJiadd : Saldiawl. v, p. 266, 1. 10 ; Ibn lyas, iv, 
p. 271, 11. 17-19 ; V, p. 378, U. 8-10. 

*■ Nujum, vi, p. 652, 1. 1 ; p. 830, 1. 19. Hawadith, p. 355, 1. 3 ; p. 654, 

1. 8. Ibn lyas, v, p. 80, 1. 5 ; p. 130, 1. 20. 

® Nuwayri, viii, p. 257, 11. 4-5 ; p. 258, U. 3-10. 

* Subh, vi, p. 288, 11. 15-16 ; vii, p. l58, 11. 8-10. Nuwayri, viii, p. 248, 
U. 11-12 ; p. 249, 1. 11, to p. 250, 1. 1 ; p. 250, 1. 9. Hawadith, p. 135, 1. 5. 
Jabarti, iv, p. 293, 1. 8. 

’ Cf. on the baq lands : Subh, iii, pp. 450, 454 ; Khitat, i, p. 100, 1. 28. 

* Nuwayri, viii, p. 249, 1. 12, to p. 252, 1. 3. Subh, iii, p. 458, 11. 7-17,. 

® Hawddi^, p. 654, 11. 4-22. Nujum, vi, p. 399, 1. 14r-20. 

KMfat, ii, p. 217, 1. 31. Subh, iv, p. 50, 1. 8. Paw' al-Subh, i, p. 258, 1. 7. 


I 
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from establishing demesne farms. The most frequent 
exceptions to this rule were the plantations of sugar-cane 
(owing to its rapid growth) and cattle breeding (the 
food of the mamluks consisted mainly of meat and dairy 
produce). In the first case, at least, the forced labour of the 
serfs was employed.^ 

Under the iltizdm system a portion of the estate was set 
apart for the demesne farm, and denoted as usya (in Arabized 
form wasiya), in the plural awsiya or wasdyd.^ The demesne 
farm ® was worked by servile labour.^ The lands held by 
tenants were denoted as tin al-faldha.^ In addition to the 
permanent tenants, muzdri‘ un there were in Egypt also 
shurakd’, workers who cultivated the lord’s land in return 
for a share of the produce, and who were liable to be deprived 
of their holdings whenever he wished.’ In Syria and in Palestine 
only those farmers who were tribal chieftains had demesne 
farms. In the Lebanon all the farmers had them,® and the 
usual status of tenants there was that of the ^urakd\ 

The Mamluk fief-holder was responsible to the sultan 
that the cultivated area would not be smaller at the end of 
his rule than at its beginning, and the sultan could give 
him concrete directions to this effect.® As in European 

^ Subi; xiii, p. 34, col. 1, 11. 7—14. Ibn lyas, i, p. 166, 1. 20 ; p. 198, 1. 11. 
Manhal, ii, f. 25a ; iii, f. 36a. Al-‘Abbasi, Athdr al-Uvxd, p. 140. 

2 Jabarti, i, p, 61, 1. 28 ; p. 184, 11. 9, 13 ; iv, p. 93, 11. 19, 30 ; p. 96, 

I. 22 ; p. 96, 1. 6 ; p. 97, U. 3, 4, 17, 23-7 ; p. 207, 1. 10 ; p. 228, 1. 26. 

3 Ibid., i, p. 343, 11. 27-8 ; p. 347, 11. 20-2 ; ii, p. 161, 11. 3-6 ; iii, p. 173, 

II. 16-19 ; p. 176, 11. 20-7 ; p. 176, 1. 4. 

< Ibid., iii, p. 173, 11. 7-8 ; iv, p. 207, 11. 17-20. 

® Ibid., iv, p. 81, 1. 27 ; p. 209, 11. 3-4. JA., 6® s6r., xi, 1868, p. 266. 

« Ibid., i, p. 346, 11. 2-3 ; iv, p. 60, 1. 16 ; p. 164, 11. 2, 18, 22 ; p. 208, 
1. 26. 

’ Ibid., p. 344, 1. 29 ; p. 349, 1. 13 (cf. on Syria : PEFQS., 1891, p. 106). 
In iv, p. 112, 1. 2, and p. 191, 1. 29, this term has the same meaning as in 
the Mamluk sources ; “ the lords who possess portions of the same village.” 

® The al-^azins and Arslans were denoted as “ olive princes ” (Mariti, 
p. 16 ; Michael, p. 109, 1. 13). 

® Ibn lyas, iv, p. 104, 11. 17-18. HawdditJk, p. 106, 11. 3-10. 
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feudalism/ the central government was entitled to impose 

taxes (usually extraordinary) on the serfs of its vassals ; 

these taxes always, directly or indirectly, diminished the 

revenues of the lords, and were therefore bitterly resented 

by them. 2 The same state of things existed under the 
Ottomans. 


Among the multazim' s officials we must mention his repre- 
sentative {qdHnhaqdm), who, in the village held by a single 
lord, was called Jcdshif al-ndhiya ; the Copt who supervised 
the collection of kkardi {sarrdf, sayrafl) ; the lord’s special 
envoys {mu'ayyanun) ; the guardian (ghafir) of the demesne 

farm, and the mushidd, who probably supervised the servile 
labour.® 


^ Sir Paul Vinogradoff, Feudalism {The Cambridge Medieval History, iii), 
p. 479. 

2 Ibn lyas, ii, pp. 252, 262, 302 ; iv, pp. 49, 153, 228, 291, 329, 333. 
Qudum al-ku shshd f (iv, p. 262, 1. 11) = a tax for the district governors ; 
^iyakhu (iv, p. 262, 263, 390) = a tax levied by the authorities for the 
neighbour bedouin chieftains (cf. pp. 319, 354, 428). 

2 Jabarti, i, pp. 180-1, 305 ; iv, pp. 109, 207-8, 293. 
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VI. The End of Feudalism 

With the invasion of Egypt by the French troops (1798), 
the mamluk rule in Lower Egypt came to an end. After the 
return of the Ottomans (1801) Lower Egypt was occupied 
by their Albanian mercenaries, whose commander, 
Muhammad ‘All, became in 1805 the governor-general of 
Egypt, and after 1813 ^ gradually created a new 
army (aZ-mzam al-jadid), which was later recrmted from 
conscripts. The seven old regunents continued to receive 
their allowances,^ and their representatives in the diwdn 
participated (together with the spiritual shaylchs^ in the election 
of Muhammad ‘All to the governor-generalship ® ; but in 
1814 their privileges ceased to be hereditary, so that they 
gradually vanished owing to the death of their menibers.* 
At first the mamluks remained lords of Upper Egypt (in 
1803 some of their emirs even came into power in Cairo 
for several months, but depended there on the Albanian 
troops). In 1807 one of their commanders, Shahin bey al-Alfi, 
seceded from them and was rewarded by Md. ‘Ali with an 
enormous iltizdm, which contained the district of al-Fayyum, 
thirty villages in the district of al-Bahnasa, and ten in the 
Giza district.® In 1811 Md. ‘Ali destroyed the mamluk corps : 
Shahin bey and his troopers were executed, “ the Southern 
Emirs ” and their mamluks retreated to the Sudan, and 

there.® In 1816 they 
were pardoned and gradually returned in small groups to 
Egypt, where they received offices and pensions but not 

^ The first orders were issued on the 25th Sha‘ban. a.h. 1230 (Jabarti, iv, 
pp. 222 ff.). Two years later more vigorous steps were made. 

* In 1801 the jamakiyya was diminished by a third, and the ghUal al~ 
anbar replaced by a money allowance (ibid., iii, p. 213, 11. 3-13). 

® Ibid., iii, pp. 329-330. 

* Ibid., iv, p. 266, 11. 27-8. 

® Ibid., p. 73, 11. 7-11 ; p. 113, 11. 7-8 ; p. 116, 11. 26-9. 

« Ibid., p. 264, 1. 5. 


became owners of millet plantations 
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lands.^ In 1833-5 Md. ‘Ali abolished the feudal military troops 
in Syria, Palestine, and the Lebanon : a forced disarmament 
of the population was carried out, no exception being made 
for the nobility, and conscription was introduced.^ For several 
decades the farmers continued to employ mercenaries for the 
levying of taxes, but the regular troops were more numerous 
and better armed ; moreover, the mercenaries were now 
officially a part of the government forces, and were only 
temporarily lent to the farmers.^ 

The abolition of the feudal military forces was only a 
prelude to the aboHtion of the feudal land tenure. There 
were differences of opinion among the French authorities in 
Egypt whether the iltizdms should be reckoned feudal estates, 
like those abohshed in France by the Revolution (this view 
was later enunciated by the General Reynier in his book, 
De VJ^gypte apres la bataille d/ H eliopolis) , or as allodial 
estates of their holders, whose right of property was 
afterwards limited by the Ottoman despotism.^ The second 
opinion prevailed at first, because it seemed more likely to 
ensure the internal peace in the country and the support 
of the new regime by the spiritual shaykhs , and because too 

1 Ibid., pp. 246-7, 310, 317-18. 

* Shidyaq, pp. 582—4. Michael, p. 55, 1. 18. In the Lebanon a Christian 
mihtia was formed in 1835, and it soon became a more important political 
force than the disarmed nobility (Shidyaq, p. 585) : in 1840 it revolted 
against the emir (p. 589, U. 6 flf.), and proclaimed a democratic political 
programme (p. 591, U. 18-21), and after 1842 it delegated, in every village, 
the direction of guerrilla warfare against the Druses, to an elected chief 
(shavkh al-shabdb). not to a hereditary chieftain (p. 701, 11. 8—9). 

® After 1778 the Syro-Palestinian mercenaries were known as 

Hawwara ”, after the Egyptian bedouin tribe, though they were not 
necessarily Egyptians (PEFQS., 1906, pp. 222-3, 288 ; Finn, i, pp. 166- 
171 ; Michael, pp. 46, 78 ; Shidyaq. p. 588). Duldt (sing. daU\bd sh^ ) and 
Idwand are older appellations (cf. Volney, ii, pp. 132-3). In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries the usual term was sagbdn or sagmdn, “ huntsmen ” 
(Hammer, ii, p. 706 ; Shidyaq, pp. 131-3, 256 ff.). 

* This view was afterwards accepted by de Sacy, Sur la nature et sur les 
revolutions du droit de la propriete territoriale en ^gypte {Memoir es de 
VInstitut de France, 1818-1823), and contested by Worms ia. J A., 1842-4. 
Napoleon could find it in Volney (i, p. 172), utilized by him as his manual. 
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radical reforms were liable to endanger the exportation of 
grain to France and the development of plantations of tropical 
plants.^ The multazims were made equal to the owners of 
allodial estates, and each of them received, after the scrutiny 
of his legal rights, a certificate {garantie de propriete) testifying 
that he is “ the legitimate proprietor of his domain The 
mamluk possessions in Lower Egypt and those estates the 
holders of which had not satisfactory title-deeds became 
national domains.® The hopes connected with this agrarian 
policy were soon frustrated : the sea blockade prevented 
any trade with France, and the peasant revolts com- 
pelled the French authorities to defend the iUizdm system 
by mihtary means. ^ The last commander-in-chief, Menou 
( 1800 - 1 ), showed himself therefore an adherent of the opposite 
pohcy, to enlarge the extent of the national domains through 
the gradual annexation of iltizdms.^ 

The Ottomans, after some hesitation,® restored the 
traditional iltizdm system and abohshed the national domains 
but put an end to the particular status of the Tchazinat hand 
lands. The increasing direct taxation of the peasants by 
the authorities,® the collection of the tyvItx a half to two years 


^ These plans were the principal economic reasons of the French expedi- 
tion. Of. Jabarti, iii, p. 4, 1. 26 ; p. 169, 11. 21-5 ; Marcel, pp. 249-250 ; 
Ryme, pp. 9, 10, 29, 33, 85-6. 

* Cf. P. G. Elgood, Bonaparte's Adventure in Egypt, Oxford, 1931, 
plate xiii ; Jabarti, iii, p. 16, U. 19-21 ; p. 20, 11. 2-12 ; p. 23, 11. 30-3. 

® Histoire Scientifique et Militaire de VExpedition Franqaise en ^gypte, iv, 

p. 92. Jabarti, iii, p. 5, 11. 22-4 ; p. 20, 11. 7-9 ; p. 140, 1. 24 {atyan aU 
jumhur) ; p. 154, 1. 13 (amldk al~jumhur). ' 

* Jabarti, iii, p. 30, 1. 23 ; p. 31, 11. 29-30 ; Ryme, p. 73. 

Jabarti, iii, p. 139, 1. 30, to p. 141, 1. 8 ; p. 179, U. 20-2. The income 

of the national domains was in 1800 thrice as great as in 1799, whereas 

the total state revenue sunk by more than a third (cf. Omar Toussoun, 
pp. 36-7). 

« Jabarti, iii, p. 190, U. 17-18 ; p. 193, 11. 25-6 ; p. 194, 11. 4^7 ; p. 195, 
11. 2-4 ; p. 196, 11. 27-32 ; p. 198, 1. 6 ; p. 202, 1. 29. 

’ Ibid., iv, p. 94, 11. 9-20. 

« Ibid., iii, pp. 234, 263, 269, 308-9, 313, 317, 319, 329, 338, 343-4 - 
iv, pp. 7, 8, 14. 18, 69, 88-9, etc. 
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before the nominal time,^ and the annual confiscations of a 
part of the faiz (since 1805) to meet the cost of the state 
troops and administration,^ made, however, the traditional 
system more and more impracticable. In 1811 all the mamluk 
iltizdms and most of other iltizdms in Upper Egypt (previously 
occupied by “ the Southern Emirs ”) were confiscated as 
spoil of war, al-madhut.^ In 1813, when the mercenary 
troops^ fought in Arabia against the Wahhabis, a decree 
was pubUshed confiscating all the iltizdms and compensating 
their holders by lifelong pensions equal to their former 
/«’ iz.^ After the return of the mercenaries this decree was 
amended : the multazims were given the right to receive, 
instead of pensions, their former iltizdms until their death, 
if they wished , but the extent of these iltizdms was diminished 
(owing to the diminution of the official fadddn in the same 
year), the mtrl remained the same, and the multazim was 
entitled to levy al-mdl al-Tiurr only.® 

At the same time Muhammad ‘All abolished al-rizaq al- 
aJfbdsiyya,'^ so that Egypt became a single enormous iltizdm. 



1 Ibid., ii, p. 179, 1. 4 ; iii, p. 194, 11. 8-11 ; pp. 234, 288, 296, 326, 329, 
347 ; iv, pp. 20, 69. 

2 Ibid., iii, p. 345, 11. 24-7 ; iv, pp. 10, 14, 60, 93, 95, 96, 97. 

3 Ibid., iv, p. 153, 1. 27, to p. 154, I. 14 ; p. 183, 11. 27-9. 

^ Many Albanian mercenaries were then multazims, ibid., iii, p. 347, 
U. 3-7; iv, p. 11, 1.17; p. 229, U. 4-5. 

® Ibid., iv, p. 203, 1. 30, to p. 204, 1. 18 ; p. 207, U. 8-13 ; p. 222, 11. 6-8. 
Those multazims of Upper Egypt who were not implicated in the revolts 
of “ the Southern Emirs ” obtained a similar compensation in 1811, p. 154, 
1. 11, Prior to it Md. ‘All sometimes settled in the same manner the cases 


of insolvent multazims, p. 109, 11. 30-1. 

« Ibid., iv, p. 228, 1. 4, to p. 229, 1. 8 ; p. 256, U. 27-8. 

’ In 1801 a small regular tax (mdl J^imaya) was imposed on them for the 
first time (Jabarti, iv, p. 94, 11- 30-3). In 1809 Md. ‘Ali tried to impose the 
mlrl on these lands in al-Bubayra (p. 93, 11. 17—26 ; p. 95, 11. 6, 22 ; p. 96, 
1. 6 ; p. 97, 11. 3—4, 17). In 1811 he became their exclusive farmer in Upper 
Egypt, imposed there on them a light mlrt, and somewhat diminished their 
extent (p. 141, 1. 31, to p. 142, 1. 4 ; p. 153, 1. 29, to p. 154, 1. 2 ; p. 183, 
1. 30, to p. 184, 1. 25). An additional diminution took place in all Egypt 
in 1813 (p. 208, 11. 23-5; p. 209, 11. 4 flF.), and afterwards Md. ‘Ali 
stopped the remainder on the death of their beneficiaries (p. 256, 11. 25— 


32). In Syria and in Palestine they ceased to exist as a particular class of 
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farmed by its governor-general.^ Only the allodial estates, 
waqfs (managed henceforth by him) and usyas (retained 
by the former multazims) ^ had a particular status. The 
holders of other lands were in the same position as the holders 
of fin al-faldha under the iltizdm system : they could 
alienate and purchase lands, but the lord was entitled 
to order what crops they had to cultivate, to purchase 
all their produce and to deprive the dilatory A;^rd7-payers 
of their holdings. As, however, the successors of Md. ‘Ali 
gave up his policy of severe control and monopolies, many 
lands were acquired by non-cultivators (who did not necessarily 
belong to the old feudal class), and the taxation of the 
lAarajl lands gradually became similar to that of the allodial,® 
the Khedive’s tenants ^ gradually became landed proprietors. 
The separation of the Khedive’s private budget from the 
state budget in 1879, owing to the establishment of the 
civil list, and the cessation of the tribute to the Ottoman 
Empire in 1914 put an end to the last lawful vestiges of the 
feudal system in Egypt. 

In Syria and in Palestine the abolition of the fanning of 
the crown domains was inaugurated by Md. ‘All in 1838,® and 


lands after the Ottoman conquest, and became the nucleus of the local 
waqf ghayr saTii/fi, viz. these “ tribute-paying ” lands the revenues of which 
are set apart by the state for some pious purpose (to-day they form the 
bulk of the local waqfs'). The necessity of meeting the cost of the army, which 
was the official reason for the abolition of al~rizaq al~ahbosiyya in Egypt 
(ibid., p. 184, 11. 11—12), recalls the frequent attempts of the Mw.TT>lnlr 
sultans to abolish the waqfs and to divide them into mihtary fiefs j under 
the pressure of the religious administration they contented themselves 
with temporary confiscation of the waqfs* revenues (Ihn lyas, i, pp. 267, 

330 ; ii, pp. 97, 257, 268-9 ; iv, pp. 14-15, 18 ; v, pp. 124, 173 ; Nujiim,^n, 
pp. 47, 69 ; Hawddith, p. 636). 

' Jabarti (iv, p. 242, 1. 1), calls him ^dkim JSdisr wa~sdiibu7ia wa~iqfa*ihd 
[sic]. 

2 Ibid., p. 207, 11. 10-11 ; p. 228, 11. 24-8. 

® Cf. Cromer, pp. 23, 89, 90, 94, 132. 


* Cf. Jabarti, iv, p. 207, 1. 13 : 
serfs. 


falld^in al-bdshd (coUoq.) = the pasha's 


5 Cf. Rustum, iii-iv, pp. 76-9 (particularly p. 78. 11. 6 ff.). 
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in the following year it was proclaimed by the sultan through- 
out the Empire. The old lords retained the lands cultivated 
by their workers and shuraha’ ; the lands cultivated by 
permanent settlers were now held by the village communities 
directly from the crown. The levying of the mm, gradually 
replaced by the tithe, ^ was annually farmed, and the farmer 
of a village (or a group of villages) was not infrequently the 
former lord ; however, he had legal authority over the 
village only during the tax collection, though in practice 
(especially in the case of a tribal chieftain) his position was 
often the same as before. ^ In Jabal al-Duruz the family of 
al-Atra^ remained lords of all the lands till the agrarian 
revolution of 1886-7, when in every village one-quarter to 
one-eighth of lands were allotted to the local chieftains and 
the remainder to the common peasants.^ At the time of 
the compulsory registration of lands {tatwlh), which began 
in 1860 and continued until the commencement of the 
twentieth century, the common lands were divided into 
private holdings, and their holders received the right to 
alienate them to townsmen and residents of other villages ; 
in many villages, however, the communal tenure remained, 
and the lands were fictitiously registered in the name of four 
or five notables.^ The uncultivated lands were purchased 

^ During the period of transition the peasants had to pay both taxes. 
In 1894 the mlrl (then a pecuniary tax, 3-5 per cent on the valuation of 
lands), was paid by the village community directly to the treasury, and 
the tithe (levied then in kind) was farmed, the tax-farmer collecting in 
practice 33 per cent of the crops instead of 10 per cent, Bergheim in PEFQS., 
1894, pp. 197-8. 

2 Cf. Finn, i, pp. 228-235, 305-7, 316. 

2 Bouron, pp. 214^15, 333—4. Cf. A. J. Toynbee, The Islamic World 
since the Peace Settlement^ Oxford, 1927, p. 408. 

^ PEFQS .9 1891, p. 105 ; 1894, p. 195. L. Oliphant, The Land of Gilead^ 
N.Y., 1881, pp. 86, 184, 248. H. C. Luke and E. Keith-Roach, The Handbook 
of Palestine^ 3rd ed., pp. 261—2. According to G. Dalman, Arbeit tind Sitte 
in Palastina, ii, 1932, p. 36, the tatwib began in 1863. Since then the title- 
deed of a landholder has been known as gusl^n. The former mtcgdfa'ajts 
received two charters : sfuxrt-ndma from the superior (Rustum, ii, p. 25, 
1. 11 ; p. 53,1. 9), andi^'w;7afromthegd<5?f (cf. the examples, ibid., i, pp. 121-3 ; 
ii, pp- 24-6, 69-70), 
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from the treasury by persons of wealth and influence, many 
of whom were state ofibcials (hence the term effendi 
became in the colloquial language a synonym of estate- 
owner ” ) . This fate was shared by the villages which were 

founded subsequent to the domination of Md. AlL (1831— 1841) 

and were not registered by the Turkish authorities.^ As the 
old villages were concentrated for the most part in the hill 
districts,^ it was the plains and the regions on the confines 
of the desert (as the Hauran and the Negeb) which became 

the principal zones of great estates.® 

In the Lebanon the most important dates in the fight 
against feudalism were : the abolition of the inequality 
of the nnri payments in 1844—8 * ; the limitation of the 
power of the Tnuqa^^ ajis in 1845, when in the mix ed Druso- 
Christian districts every muqd^^aji was compelled to share 
his authority with an ‘ ‘ agent ’ ’ belonging to the other com- 
munity ; the peasant revolt of 1854, which put an end to 
the prerogatives of the nobility in the North Lebanon,® 
and the Lebanese constitution {Reglement organique) of 1861-4, 
which proclaimed in its 6th art. the “ equality of all before 
the law, abolition of all feudal privileges, and notably of 
those of the mvqdta'ajis ’ ’ . The Lebanon remained an 
autonomous tributary state within the Ottoman Empire, 
but its governor (a non-Lebanese Ottoman Christian) and 
his district agents were no longer farmers of the tribute but 
salaried officials. This constitution (which remained in force 

» 

^ The registers of mirf-paying villages, arranged under Md. *Ali, were 
not revised till the tafiinb, Finn, i, p. 172. Cf. on the plain of Esdraelon, 
Oliphant, pp. 277-8. 

2 Because of greater security from nomads and mercenary troops, 
Mariti, p. 164 ; Volney, ii, pp. 68, 336-7. The sea-coast was dex)opulated 
by the Mamluks in 1291, in order to prevent the future Crusaders from 
using it as military base, A. F., iv, p. 26, 1. 31 ; Anonym, p. 23, 1. 12. 

® PEFQS., 1891, pp. 104-5. Auhagen, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis der Landes- 
natur und der LandttnrtscTuzft Syriens, Berlin, 1907, p. 52. 

* Shidyaq, p. 701, 11. 13 fF. ; p. 718, U. 4-7, 18 ff. 

® Cf. H. Lammens, La Syrie, Beirut, 1921, ii, p. 177. 
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until the World War) still made considerable concessions 
to the old feudal families : the governor, when appointing a 
district agent, had to take in account “ the importance of 
his property (art. 3), and the district administrative councils 
represented the various elements of the population and the 
interests of the landowners ” (art. 4). 

The abolition of serfdom was also a gradual process. 
Already in 1811 Muhammad ‘All gave to the serfs of the 
multazims the right to lay plaints against their lords before 
the office established especially for this purpose.^ The 
interdiction to leave the village without the lord’s permission 
remained,^ and was even among the causes of the Egypto- 
Ottoman war of 1831-3.3 It was, however, denounced then 
by the sultan as illegal,^ discontinued in Syria and in Palestine 
after their reconquest by the Ottomans (considerably assisted 
by the peasant rebels), and came to an end in Egypt when 
the successors of Muhammad ‘All gave up his policy of 
severe control of the economic activities of the peasants. 
In the Lebanon serfdom was usually milder than in the 
neighbouring countries, owing to the tribal connection between 
the lord and the serf ; in the North it was abolished by the 
revolt of 1854, in the South by the constitution of 1861-4. 

‘ JabartI, iv, p. 138, U. 15-32. 

Ibid., p. 81, 1. 22 ; p. 207, 1. 16. Rustum {advance notice, 1928), p. 12. 

® It is not clear whether the final motive was (as Olberg, pp. 56-7, and 

other contemporary writers say), the refusal of the governor-general of 

Acre to deliver fugitive Egyptian peasants to their master, Md. ‘All, or (as 

A. J. Rustum says in The Royal Archives of Egypt and the Origins of the 

Egyptian Expedition to Syria, Beirut, 1936, pp. 25-6), the refusal of their 

new lords (the village sEayl^s) to permit those of them who wished to 
return to Egypt to do so. 

*• Olberg, p. 57. 
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‘Abbasids, 35 

‘Abd al-Hadi, 59 

‘Abd al-Malik, 57, 58 

‘Abd al-Qadir, 13 

Abu Gh awsh. 42 

Abu 1-Lam‘ (Ballama‘), 56-8 

Abu Sa‘b, 57, 58 

Ahdab, al-, 11, 41 

‘Alam al-Din, 13 

‘All, 11 

‘Amad, 57, 58 

Arslan (Abu 1-Jay^), 13, 56, 57, 72 
‘Assaf, 56 
Atra^, al-, 59, 79 
‘Azar, al-, 52, 57 

Ayyubids, 16 (cf. 2, 7, 20, 23, 26, 
27, 35, 65) 

Bagdad, 11, 41 
Baqar, 11, 41 
Barquql, al-, 38 
Bi^ara, 12, 13 

Bubtur (Tanul*), 12, 26, 27, 41, 
56, 57 

Dahdah, al-, 57, 58 
FacU, 10, 11 

FarbI, 52 
Habib, 60 
Hamada. 56-8 
Hamdan, 59 


Hamra’, al-, 12, 13 
Hana^, al-, 12, 13 
Harfu^, al-, 59 
Hubay^, 57, 58 

Husayni, al- (al-Wafa’i,al-Naqib), 39 
Isnia‘Il, 13 

Janbulat (Janbulad, Janbulat), 41, 
44, 47, 57, 58 
Jarrar, al-, 59 
JayyusI, al-, 59 
Khazin, al-, 10, 56-8, 72 

Ma‘n (RamtunI), 13, 41, 56, 57 

Mi‘ 9 ad, 13 

Mu‘In, al-, 27, 41 

Mur‘a, 11, 41 

Nakad, 57, 58 

NasbasbibI, al-, 38 

Ras Naba^, tbe emirs of, 57, 58 

Sayfa, 60 

Sbarinqashl. al-, 10 

^ibab, 10, 13, 56, 57 

Subb (Subayb), 12, 13 

Talbuq, 57, 58 

Tamimi (al-Dari), al-, 39 

Tarabay, 59 

Tuqan, 59 

‘Umar, 11, 41 

Zabir, al-, 57, 58 

Zaydan, 59 
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‘abid, 2 
‘^ahudiyya, 68 

aghd, pi. aghaivdt, 3, 6, 54 

afandi, 60 (cf. 80) 

abbas, 32-4 

‘^aldma, 30, 31 

’‘dmil, pi. '‘ummal, 45, 47 

amir {ahhur kablr), 30, {al-I^azna), 

49, {al-mald'), 10, (al-Sa‘ld), 50 
'‘aqdrdt, 58 

aqdtV sultdniyya, 18, 46 
aqcTia. 42 
‘araq, 68 
arpaliq, 52 

asbdb al-‘atdmina, 53 
''ashlr (‘asha'ir). al-, 11, 12 
atdbak, 14, {al-‘asa1cir), 1 
atydn al-jurrihur, 76 

avMd al-nds, 10, 14, 29, 33, 38, 
40, 54 
a'^ydn, 58 
‘^azab, 53 
babriyya, al-, 2 
baklilc, pi. bakdllk, 58 
baldsiyya, 14 
band l-atrdk, 14 
bdq, 71 
bd^, 2 
battdl, 32 
baylarbay, 55 
bayt al-mdl, 36 
bildd al-sultdniyya, al-, 46 
buluk, 53 

bdq wa-Ualam, al-, 31, 54 
busut, 68 

dabdyd, 4 

ddlljbdsl^, pi, duldt, 75 
dalldl al-iqtd‘’dt, 29 
damdn, 45 

da,rak, 9, {sdUb al-), 60 
ddr al-barb, 44 
ddr al-sa'^dda, 46 
dawra, 63 

dhakhlra. 67 

^imma, 48 
dihqdn, 68 
dlmdz, 47 
dlndrjay^i, 8, 21 

dlwdn, 49, 50, 53, 61, 62, 74, {al- 
a^da), 34, (al-badal, al-badhl). 
29, {al-dawla), 4, 18, 25, 45, 

' {al-dkaMkira), 22, 25, 45, (al- 

inslM'), 30, 31, {al-iqtd% al-jaysh). 


20-3, 30-3, 40, {al-J^dss), 5, 

24, 25, 45, {al-mufrad), 4, 6, 8, 
18, 25, 45, 47, {al-murtaja'^), 22, 
{al-musla'jardt wa-l-bimdydt), 25, 
(al-sulfdn), 22, (al-ustdddriyyd), 4, 
iqX-wizdra), 4, 7 
diydfa, 67 

fadddn, 5, 33, 34, 61, 66, 70, 71, 77 
fd'iz ifdiz), al-, 49, 66, 77 
faldba, 64 ' 

falldb qardrl {qarrdr), 64 
falldbln al-bdshd. 78 
falldbdn al-battdldn, al-, 69 
fasl, 45, 48 
faiodris, 3 
fay\ 23 
fighur, 61 

furad {furad), 50 

furdsiyya (anwd\fundn. Him al-), 15 

futuwwa, al-, 15 

gamulydn, 40, 53 

ghaflr, 73 

ahdva. 54 

ghilM al-anbdr {al-^uwan), 53, 74 

ghilmd/n, 2, {sultdniyya), 14 

ghuzdt, 14 

ghuzz, al-, 54 

gondlld, 53 

hadiyya, 67 

bdjib, pi. bujjdb, 14, 15, 65 
balqa, ajndd al-, 2, 3, 5-10, 13, 16, 
19, 21, 24, 27-9, 31, 33, 40 
JjMmula, 69 
basil, 42, 43 
bimdya, 25 

] )1. bl^OtS, 50 
b'Ujja, 79 
bulwdn, 62 
Hbra, 21, 23-5, 27 
iljdr, 61 
ikhtivdriyya. 53 

iltizdm, 48, 50, 54, 55, 61, 62, 72, 
74-8 

*‘imdma, 15 
inkishdriyya. 53 

iqtd,\ pi. iqtd^dt, aqdtV, 18, 35, 41, 
48, 50, {al-khildfa). 35 
irdabb, 46, 66 

isbdhiyya, isbahdniyya, 53 

ishhdd, 30, 31 

itldq-dt, 5 

jabald, 42 

jdmakiyya, 4, 53, 74 
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jamalyan, 53 
jarayatf 63 

jaun^, pi. jawlshiyya, chawushiyya, 
jihat al-ma4muna, al-t 'to 

jund {ajnad) al-umara' , 3 

kamuliyy^9 ol-y 40 
kash f al-biJudy 23 
kdshif al-ThdlTbiya, 73 
kdtib, 20, {ahdhimma)y 48 
kutkhudd, 46, 54 

khadddmuriy 58 

khdnif 4 

khardjf 49, 52, 65-8, 71, 73, 7 , 

(al-rdtibj aZ-), 66 

kJtarjiyyay 2 

khdss, 6, 42, (a?-)> 24, 67 

khdasUf 6 

khdssikiyya, al-j 2 , 6 
khait al-shurtfy al-j 30 
l^zina {1^azna)j 49 

khazlnat bandy 52, 76 
khidnuiy 4 

khubzy pi. akhbdZy 16, 18, 32, 33 

khufard\ 9 

khushddMyyay 28 

Idsway 4 

Idwandy 75 

mabruray al-y 32 

madbufy al-y 77 

7nafsuly 48 

mahluly 7, 62 ^ » 

ma? {al-hilali, al-), 22, 68, (aZ- 
;^wrr, al-), 66, 77, (himaya), 77, 
(al-irsdliyya), 50, {al-kharajl, al-), 

22, {mawzii), 68 

wiaZifc (aZ-‘ara6), 10, (aZ-«mard ), 

26, 55 

TTidlikana, 62 
mamdlik, 7 

mamdllky 64, {al~kiidbiyyay aZ-), — , 

(aZ-24?nard’), 3 

mandsiby 68 

manshury 30, 33, 40 

mashyakha, 61 
mcLsmuh (tnu^tadddVfy 6 

Tuazddy 62 
Tnm, 10 

mltty 47—53, 55, 59, 62, 66—8, 70, 
76-80 

m%r~i lixvd'y 65 

mildly 18, 30, 31, {murabba^)y 30 
mu^a khkha r^ 7 

mv!‘ayyanuny 73 
mud^bivy 68 
muddfuny 5 

muddf wad-barrdnly al-y 67 
mudarriky 45 


mufti y 60 
mughally 65 

muhassily 51 . r - . 

mulky pi. amldky 36, 48, {al-jumhur)y 

76 

muliazimy 49, 50, 55, 61, 66, 70, 73, 
76-8, 81 

mundsafuy 28 ^ / t r 7 \ o 

muqaddamy 3, 12, 58, 59, (aZ-JaZ^a), 2, 
(aZ-wiamdZzA;), 2, 3, 6 
muqdsamay 65—7, 71 

muqdta^ay 49, 51, 69 
muqdta'^ajiy 51, 55, 57, 

murabbcC'a al-fay^iyyay al-y oU, ol, 

33 

mushiddy 73 

mushtaraxjodty 2, 6 

mustaifi^'^9 53 

mustakhdamuThy 55 

musianady 30 . «« / i 

mustawfiy 20, (aZ-mw/'Zaja ), 22, (cu- 
sul]Lba)y 21 
muia^'ahhidy 48 
mutadarriky 45 
mutafarriquy 53 _ 

mutahaddithy 71, ( ctZe^ jihat), 47 

mutasallimy 51, 56 
muiawaffity 7 
mutawalliy 20 
mnwaffaty 7 

mwzdri^dn, 72 
68 

nafaqay 4—6, 40 , v a 

nafaqat al-bay^a {al-salfanajy 4 

ndi^tya, 27, 33 , « 

naqiby 2, (aZ-a^rd/), 39, (cw/), — 
7 idziV, 34, (aZ-ftaramayn), 39, (oi 

jay^), 21, 30, (oZ-Wid^?), 5, 47 

7M‘^7n al-fadidy al-y 74 

nuzuly 30, 31, 38, 61 
ojdqy 53 

otldq (iZZdg-dZ), 5, 24, 62 
q^ly 14, 34, 60, 64, 79 
gd’tTTiagdm, 73 

qdnun-ndmay 65 
qdsidy 71 
qasmy 48, 67 
qibdlay pi. qabd'iU 70 
qilijy 43 

qlrdty 24, 49, 50, 66, 70 

qirndSy pi. qardniSy qardni^y 2 
qisnuiy 28 

qissuy 30, 31 
quskdn^ 79 

rahVy al-y 5 
rahny 61 

ra7>l:, 35, 54 

rasm al-a!‘ydd wa-l-khamlSy 67 
ra^s natob^ al-nuvxiby 38 
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raivatib, 4 
rawk, 23-5, 27, 68 
ray\ 65 

rizq-a, pi. arzaq, rizaq, 32-4, 39, 58, 
64, {al-abbasiyya), 32, 36, 40, 61, 
70, 77, 78, {al-jayshiyya), 32, 34, 
36, 40, 41 
sagban, sagmdn, 75 
sdbib, 20y,(dnmn at-jaysh), 21 
Sana cil-jayshiyya {al-kbardjiyya), 

al-, 21, 22 — j jj ), 

sanad, 66 

sanjdq {sanjaq)-bay, 41, 54, 55, 59, 
(al-khazlna). 49 
sarraf, 73 
sayfiyya, 2 
sayrafi, 73 
sayyid, 64 
shgdd, 71 
shaghir, 7 
shart-ndma, 79 

^ykk, 4, 30, 45, 58-61, 70, 74, 75, 

81, (al-^arab), 10, 60, (al-balad), 49, 

60, (jabal Ndbuhts), 13, (al-shabdb), 
T5 


shirka^ 28 

skiydkha, qudum al-knshshdf, 73 
shubdsi, 58 

^^ubsa, 65 

skurakd', 72, 79 

sipdhi, 53 

siydsa, 14, 60 

sultdniyya, 2 

taba\ pi. atbd\ 55, 58 

tabaqa, pi. tibdq, 3, 6, {al-Mldmisa, 
al-), 14 

tablal^na {amir al-, sdMb), 3, 7-9, 
13, 14, 21, 31, 54 ■ 

tafdwut al-jayshi, al-, 22 


tahfifa, 15 

talnoil al-sinin, 22 
td'ifa, 53 

takhdir al-bildd, 71 
iaqdxvi, al-, 69 
taqlid, 26 

taqsit, 45, 66, {al-bildd), 47 
tarkhdn. 32 
tativib, 79, 80 
ta^vd^iyya 3 
tauiqi' ahbdsi, 34 

tlmdr, 42, 52, 55, 68, {arbdb-i), 42 
tin al-faldlia 72, 78 
.Oraz, 15 

tufakcJiiyya, tnfakjiydn, tufrhiyya, 
53 

tughrd, 31 

'’uhda {ahl al-, mashd'ikh al-), 48 
umard' al-qabdli, al-, 50 
^urbdn, 12 
‘vshrdn, al-, 1 1 

'ustdddr, 25, {al-'’dliya al-kabir), 4, 

ustddh. 64 
usya, 72, 78 
'‘vthmdni, al-, 42 
u'akil, 46 

tcaqf, 15, 33, 34, 37-40, 60, 61, 67, 
68, 78, {ghayr sahih), 78 
tvasiya, 72 

wazd'if, al-, 15 
wazir, 56 (cf. 4) 
wijdq, 53 
wujuh, 58 
yankijariyya, 53 
yuktab, 30, 31 
zi^dmat, 42 

zimdm al-ddur, 26, 38 
zu^amd', 42 


this survey often 

aSl 1 °^- ^®tters_ th-t-t and d]i-d by anoth^, e.g. 

Turkish wr> Birdi), daJ Mra (Ibn lyas). Arabic characters in 

-LurJush words were proaaBstoetTby-^SaAnUjs as in Arabic. 
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